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Keeping  In  Stylus 

Nostalgic  is  the  note  of  this  closing  But  when  we  heard  no  subsequent  effort 
issue.  In  October  the  editors  left  the  scene  to  pick  the  lock,  we  suspected  it  might 
of  humble  beginnings  in  the  Tower  Build-  be  one  of  our  Boosters’  Club, 
ing  to  take  over  the  quarters  of  Mr./  went  out  the  door  and  in  walked 

Liggett’s  valet’s  valet  in  new  Cardinal’s  Billy.  Before  we  could  warn  him  he 
Hall.  We  felt  then  that  there  was  some-  tried^to  turn  around  inside,  and  we’ll  be 
thing  that  welcomed  us.  Something  here 


f  he  didn’t  make  it. 

do  you  think  of  it?”  we  said, 
of  us  were  your 


in  the  smell  of  fresh  paint  and  peeling 
plaster  that  signified  home.  Not 
these  are  the  only  domestic  smells,  b 
this  was  something  especially  reminisce 
One  day  when  it  was  our  turn  to  sit 
down  inside  the  office,  we  tried  to  analyze 
this  sensation  to  its  source,  but  it  proved" 
too  much  of  a  labor.  TheftT*  when]  we 
went  out  into  the  hall  to  tak  a  wide  What  Billy  had  t 

yawn,  it  struck  us  that  the  atmosphere  Bostons  were  in-a^sense 

bore  closest  resemblance  to  the  old  Rifle-  tat  the  Cardinal’s  Hall 
range  in  the  Science  Buildi  lg,  where  we 
used  to  keep  old  Dramatics  props. 

But  this  was  only  half  a  solutioq.  The 
rest  of  it  came  when  we  had  a  visit  from 
Billy  Frazier.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  Oldest  Undergraduate  knocked  soak  their  feet  where  the  doughbo 
at  the  door.  At  first  we  dismissed  this  did  in  the  World  War.  It 
as  just  another  Heights  reporter  trying  to  sort  of  coming  home 
borrow  the  typewriter  we  were  siklng  on.  certain  nostalgia. 


~~  - } —  size  we  wouldn’t 

smoke  snipes  in  There.  There’ d 
light  a  king-sizfe  - 1J-  ” 

'Oh,  it’s  all  right,”  BUI 
who  took  down  the  coat- 

Then  he  got  arounc 

tell  us  wa 

barracks  which  housed  Bo 
students  here  in  the  Army  T 
gram  of  1918  were  bought  a 
by  the  Liggetts  to  build 
around.  Thus  it  is  that  the 


a.  1  \  , 

It  seems  a  long  while,  and  a  lot  of  water  has-  flowed  t. 

Harbor,  since  the  Stylus  ran  an  essay  on  Gothic  architecture 
here  at  the  Heights.  That  first  appearance  of  new  talent, 
honesty,  its  willingness  to  grapple  with  intellectual  problems 
shadowings  of  a  style  so  characteristic  and  distinctive  that  we  ca 
nize  it  even  when  itfls  unsigned,  introduced  our  rea ckcs-ft 
then  he  has  been  the  'Stylus’  Solid  Citizen,  pondering  great  issues 
and  his  book  reviews,  turning  thoughtful  verses  whose  ft 
charming  us  regularly  with  his  fine  appreciation  of  the  lighter 
Those  of  you  wha'have  read  Tom,  and  even  more  those  of  yoi 
come  to  know  him  personally,  will  agree  that  in  his  hands  the  Stylus' 
semTThe  time  is  out  of  joint,  and  rough  winds  do  shake 
Is  of  literary  effort,  but  we  give  you,  none  the  less,  and  very 
Tom  Heath  as  Editor-in-chief  for  1942-43i  ' 

Beside  the  Big  Man,  Tom,  has  been  for  three  years 
George  McKinnon.  Almost  the  only  contributor  to  meet  deadlines  consist¬ 
ently,  George  began  with  verse  and  essays  on  a  variety  of  topics,  but  very 
soon  threw  everything  else  overboard  in  favor  of  his  specialty,  the  drama. 
Don’t  let  his  mild  manner  deceive  you:  he  has  incisive  opinions,  and  he 
can  back  them  up.  George  will  be  Managing  Editor  next  year,  and  we  feel 
that  with  his  help  we  may  say  of  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Stylus  that  the  end 
is  not  yet. 
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The  Stylus  Book  Fair  was  a  success,  something  beyond  what  we  had  hoped. 
And  here,  above,  are  two  of  the  reasons  for  it:  Bob  Muse  and  Frank  Sidlauskas. 
We  wish  the  picture  could  give  a  better  idea  of  all  their  energy  and  ingenuity 
produced.  And  below  are  the  four  people  who  delighted  our  friends  during 
the  "Literary  Evening"  we  ran  for  them:  Mary  Stack  McNiff,  Joe  Nolan, 
Fr.  Leonard  Feeney,  S.J.,  and  Dr.  John  Pick. 


The  Children  Of  God 

By  JOSEPH  T.  NOLAN 


TT  HE  end  of  the  war  will  be  a 
hard-gained,  glorious  thing.  There 
will  be  a  babble  of  questions  and 
a  shudder  of  disbelief,  and  then 
a  paroxysm  of  joy  like  that  of  a 
generation  ago,  not  so  much  over 
victory  as  the  immediate  promise  of 
peace.  The  sky  will  be  silent  again, 
the  land  will  be  ploughed,  and  grass 
will  begin  to  grow  in  shell-holes. 
And  everywhere,  where  men  still 
live,  the  hungry  races  will  emerge 
from  shadows,  "creeping  forth,  to 
feel  the  sun.”  Then  shall  begin  the 
great  parade  of  nations  and  the  as¬ 
semblage  of  diplomats,  of  troops 
and  treaty-makers,  of  kings  and 
presidents  and  peasants.  There  will 
be  the  long,  slow  roll  of  martial 
music,  the  thunder  of  the  drums 
and  marching  feet,  the  gleaming  of 
the  phalanx  in  the  square,  the  glint 
of  steel,  the  fluttering  color  of  the 
flags  that  pass,  and  all  the  splendid 
aura  in  which  man  enfolds  his  State. 
It  will  seem  quite  the  most  im¬ 
portant  event  in  history.  Men  will 
call  it  so,  and  be  thankful  that  they 
lived  to  see  its  day. 

But  it  will  not  be  so.  Though 
great  the  sacrifice,  the  victory,  and 
the  making  of  the  peace,  it  will  not 
even  be  the  second  most  important 
event  in  the  history  of  human  ac¬ 
tions.  When  we  try  to  assess  the 
importance  of  the  latter,  we  shall 
find  that  our  scale  of  measurement 


is  not  even  one  of  finite  values. 

The  greatest  occurrence  of  all 
time  took  place  in  the  outer  room  of 
a  tiny  stone  house  in  Nazareth,,  when 
a  woman  of  singular  beauty  faced  her 
royal  messenger  and  said  simply, 
"Be  it  done  to  me  according  to  thy 
word.”  In  that  sublime  moment 
was  God  made  Flesh,  and  the  Re¬ 
demption  of  mankind  was  begun. 

The  second  most  important  event 
preceded  the  first  and  made  it  neces¬ 
sary.  It  took  place  in  a  Garden, 
when  the  first  man  disobeyed  his 
God. 

Now  immediately  I  shall  have  to 
explain  the  conjunction  of  the  above 
statements  to  a  large  group  of  people 
who  are  always  irritated  by  a  super¬ 
natural  turn  to  the  conversation. 
They  are  strangely  uneasy  at  the 
truths  of  their  Faith;  mention  casu¬ 
ally  such  a  fact  as  "man  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God,”  and  they 
will  stare  as  if  you  had  strayed  from 
your  pulpit  and  forgotten  the  day 

Here  is  a  final  word  on  why  man  shall 
always  be  a  man;  why  he  can  never  be  a 
superman.  It  is  Joe  Nolan  talking  on 
this  quintessence  of  dust  made  worthy 
through  God  and  His  supernatural  Grace. 
We  say  it  is  Joe  Nolan;  we  mean  it  is 
the  end  of  Joe  Nolan.  Our  poet-author- 
lecturer  is  moving  out  of  Stylus  on  to 
greater  pastures ;  his  last  thunderous  word 
is  written;  his  undergraduate  pen  is  dry. 
Joseph  T.  Nolan  is  now  a  myth. 
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of  the  week.  To  this  group  of  un¬ 
easy  Catholics  it  seems  most  strange 
to  speak  of  the  peace-making  we 
hope  to  do  in  the  terms  of  the  Fall 
and  Redemption  of  Man.  But  they 
are  simply  infected  with  the  heresy 
that  sees  two  truths,  two  spheres 
of  action:  one  spiritual  and  religious, 
the  other  scientific  and  practical.  To 
put  it  even  more  simply,  they  lack 
a  sense  of  correlation  between  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh;  they  need  to 
appreciate,  for  instance,  that  they 
cannot  make  as  much  as  a  depreca¬ 
tory  gesture  without  the  express  con¬ 
currence  of  divine  will. 

So  much  for  the  defense  of  peace 
in  the  terms  of  Revealed  Religion. 
To  talk  of  peace  in  any  terms  is 
an  action  that  must  also  be  defended. 
I  must  admit,  to  begin  on  a  concrete 
instance,  that  I  differ  with  a  verbose 
Boston  sports  writer  who,  flailing 
his  pen  about  in  a  field  strange  to 
his  trade,  berates  those  who  talk  of 
the  peace  in  the  midst  of  fighting 
the  war.  Unfortunately  a  stunted 
perspective  is  not  confined  solely  to 
such  omnibus  experts  as  this  one. 
To  all  who  are  similarly  myopic,  I 
would  say  that  the  Communists  have 
long  schemed  for  reconstruction  in 
peace  or  wartime,  and  the  Nazi 
"New  Order"  has  been  worked  out 
well  in  advance.  Winning  a  peace 
takes  just  as  much  relative  prepara¬ 
tion  as  winning  a  war.  And  so  it 
is  by  no  means  too  early  to  begin 
to  supplement  the  provisions  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter. 

When  that  peace  is  made,  we 
have  our  own  new  order  that  we 
hope  to  see  emerge.  A  lot  of  as¬ 


pirations  and  ideals  are  caught  up 
in  the  present  struggle;  simply  by 
opposing  totalitarianism,  we  have 
an  opposite  program  of  high  pur¬ 
pose  and  resolve.  But  mere  nega¬ 
tion  and  opposition,  of  themselves, 
are  no  kind  of  blueprint  for  world 
society.  We  have  tried  for  too 
many  years  in  peacetime  to  combat 
such  evils  as  Communism  and  So¬ 
cialism,  for  instance,  by  shaking  our 
heads  and  fingers,  instead  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  economic  evils  that  gave 
them  strength.  We  realize  now, 
perhaps  too  late,  that  we  must  offer 
an  alternate  program,  one  that  may 
well  be  equally  radical  but  certainly 
more  sound.  In  the  same  way,  we 
need  a  new  foundation  for  our  own 
ideology.  Pierre  van  Paassen,  Jan 
Valtin,  Clarence  Streit,  Herman 
Rauschning — they  all  have  their  new 
orders.  Democracy  does  not  lack 
for  advisers.  But  it  does  lack  a  few 
fundamentalists,  and  without  them 
we  shall  simply  build  new  houses 
on  the  same  old  shifting  sands. 

Our  common  cause  is  naturally 
not  as  sharply  defined  as  our  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  But  some  day  it  must 
be,  if  the  cause  is  ever  to  produce 
the  great  effects  we  dream  of.  When 
the  peacemakers  try  to  evaluate  our 
maelstrom  of  good  intentions,  they 
will  find  an  even  more  knotty  prob¬ 
lem  than  a  victorious  Russia  prom¬ 
ises  to  be.  It  will  be  the  complete 
problem  of  man,  Russian  or  other¬ 
wise;  a  man  of  intellect  and  free 
will,  who  was  created  into  the 
first  New  Order  and  produced  its 
defection  himself. 
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Why  is  that  point  of  view  im¬ 
portant — such  a  complete,  even  an¬ 
tediluvian,  understanding  of  man? 
For  the  same  reasons  that  compel 
an  artist  to  know  his  medium.  The 
sculptor  who  works  with  granite 
knows  all  its  strength  and  flaws. 
Those  who  sit  at  treaties  would 
fashion  a  new  world  society;  they, 
too,  must  know  their  subject-matter. 
They  must  know  of  man,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  he  is  a  creature  com¬ 
posed  of  body  and  soul,  the  last 
of  which  is  his  most  important,  in¬ 
deed,  his  abiding  possession.  Right 
away,  you  see,  the  Materialists  will 
not  make  good  peacemakers.  They 
must  realize  that  the  highest  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  composite  creature  is 
to  glorify  his  Creator;  his  fondest 
hope  to  win  eternal  happiness.  Here 
the  Pragmatists  cannot  succeed.  For 
a  man  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
wealth  of  a  Sears-Roebuck  catalogue, 
or  that  abundance  of  material  goods 
with  which,  it  is  blithely  promised, 
our  machines  are  supposed  to  en¬ 
dow  us.  Nor  can  the  lackeys  of  state 
absolutism,  who  preach  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  law  instead  of  justice — none 
of  these  can  lay  a  stone  foundation 
for  this  brave  new  world.  For  none 
of  them  realizes  this:  that  man, 
this  almost-Divine  Person,  and  next 
his  Family,  are  the  beginning  and 
basis  of  society;  that  the  state  exists 
to  assist  such  a  man  to  attain  his 
supernatural  ends,  and  man  is  not 
born  to  assist  the  state  in  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  such  unnatural  ends  as 
race  supremacy  or  world  domination. 
Man  is  the  adopted  child  of  God, 
not  the  ward  of  the  nation.  His  in¬ 


tellect  and  will  are  superior;  not  his 
muscles  and  physical  strength.  These 
are  the  most  essential  truths  we  can 
ponder;  they  should  be  documented. 
Consult  Ontology,  Psychology,  and 
the  rest  of  that  lofty  Philosophy  that 
should  line  the  library  shelves  of 
the  men  who  make  the  peace. 

There  is  another  large  piece  in 
the  picture  of  man:  it  is  the  Garden 
again,  and  the  first  sin,  and  hence¬ 
forth  a  fallen  human  nature. 

If  those  who  plan  for  man’s  per¬ 
fection  here  on  earth  forget  Orig¬ 
inal  Sin  and  its  effects,  they  are 
simply  building  towards  Utopia — 
which  does  not  mean  "good  place,” 
but  "no  place.”  I  remember  in  par¬ 
ticular  a  radio  debate  of  the  pre¬ 
war  type  between  two  Harvard  pro¬ 
fessors  and  a  Boston  College  student, 
when  the  former  demanded  if  the 
latter  would  concede  "any  form  of 
danger  to  America  that  necessitated 
defense.”  "Of  course,”  he  answered, 
"there  will  always  be  danger,  as  long 
as  we  have  original  sin  and  its  effects 
in  the  world.”  They  were  amazed 
and  later  probably  amused.  For 
this  smacked  of  the  supernatural, 
and  they  were  still  essentially  Sen- 
sists,  with  their  ears  and  nose  to 
the  ground. 

It  is  as  if  a  man  should  some¬ 
how  grow  up  in  an  unchanging 
climate,  where  all  the  elements  of 
nature  remained  in  calm  and  per¬ 
fect  order.  He  would  think  this 
a  permanent  state  of  affairs  and 
lead  his  life  accordingly.  If  he  made 
that  mis  judgment,  his  trees  might 
be  levelled  by  a  hurricane,  his  house 
swept  away  on  flood  waters,  or  his 
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fields  scorched  by  the  sun.  He  would 
suddenly  realize  the  unseen  furies 
of  nature  unleashed,  and  hence¬ 
forth  guard  against  them.  So  it  is 
with  the  nature  of  man.  Seemingly 
placid,  even  perfect  in  a  few  cases, 
he  appears  to  be  an  ordered  being 
with  a  hierarchy  of  faculties  from 
the  intellect  down.  But  he,  too, 
can  show  the  furies  of  disorder.  By 
the  Fall  he  lost  self-mastery,  the  abil¬ 
ity  always  to  curb  and  deny  what 
Theology  calls  his  concupiscible 
powers.  These  are  the  indetermi¬ 
nable  element  and  they  exist  in  every 
man. 

Now  do  not  confuse  such  protes¬ 
tations  with  a  mere  pious  bid  to  put 
"religion”  in  the  peace.  I  am  dealing 
with  a  dynamo  of  forces  that  can 
wreck  society  more  thoroughly  than 
the  most  insidious  fifth  column.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  are  already 
hard  at  work  on  that  project  with 
such  weapons  as  contraceptives  and 
divorce.  The  defection  is  there: 
Original  Sin;  and  the  cure  is  there, 
too:  a  supernatural  gift  called  Grace. 

There  is  a  large  group  of  savants 
and  world  builders,  of  course,  who 
believe  none  of  this.  First  are  the 
Pantheists,  or  the  Spenserian  school 
of  evolving  perfection,  who  see 
mankind  slowly  building  its  own 
paradise  on  earth  and  its  own  God 
in  the  things  of  progress.  Next 
are  the  Religionists  who  call  Genesis 
an  allegory  and  Original  Sin  an  ab¬ 
straction.  Finally,  there  are  the  Hu¬ 
manists,  who  sincerely  see  in  man 
an  instrument  of  perfection,  with  a 
rational  ability  that  surpasses  all 
things. 


Among  the  latter,  perhaps,  was 
our  idealistic  leader  of  the  last  world 
war,  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  brought 
a  keen  professor’s  mind  to  the 
White  House,  and  saw  all  men  as 
potentially  self-masters  through  the 
supremacy  of  intellect.  Wars,  for 
instance,  and  the  dispute  of  nations, 
would  henceforth  be  settled  at  the 
council  table,  in  the  reasonable  order 
of  things.  This  was  admirable,  and 
quite  correct.  But  the  world’s  evils 
are  not  engendered  simply  by  a  lack 
of  education  and  faulty  intellection; 
there  are  those  other  forces — super¬ 
natural,  if  you  will.  The  highest 
point  of  society  was  reached  seven 
hundred  years  ago  and  since  has 
ebbed  away;  when  asked  why,  one 
of  the  champions  of  that  epoch1 
replied  that  in  his  opinion,  "wills 
other  than  those  of  mortals  were 
in  combat  for  the  Soul  of  Europe.” 
Of  such  wills  and  their  weapons, 
Wilson  and  the  Rationalists  took 
no  heed.  They  were  dealing  with 
men  and  their  States;  autonomous 
creatures,  entia  a  se  and  per  se. 
And  so  they  began  their  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  where  every  great  treaty 
had  begun  with  the  invocation  "In 
the  name  of  Almighty  God,”  this 
one  had  for  a  substitute  "In  the 
name  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties.”  And  there,  as  Monsignor 
Sheen  has  so  dramatically  declared, 
in  that  initial  apostasy  was  the  seed 
and  prediction  of  failure. 

But  what  of  today’s  leaders  and 
tomorrow’s  peace?  Is  a  just  new 
order  a  thing  of  hope  and  promise, 


1  Hilaire  Belloc,  Europe  and  the  Faith. 
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or  another  of  the  chimeras  of  states¬ 
men  ?  Is  our  new  society  within 
the  range  of  human  achievement,  or 
are  we  trying  to  pull  Heaven  down 
on  earth  ?  In  other  words,  how  grim 
is  the  sentence  of  Original  Sin? 

It  is  not  invincible.  Only  the  Puri¬ 
tans  and  Predestinators  thought  it  so, 
and  they  are  dead  now,  although 
their  gloom  still  curses  our  time. 
It  is  not  invincible,  for  the  keynote 
of  the  Christian  Faith  would  not 
then  be  one  of  hope.  It  is  not  in¬ 
vincible,  for,  you  remember,  it  is 
only  the  second  most  important 
event  in  history. 

"God  so  loved  the  world  as  to 
give  His  only  begotten  Son  .  . 
Some  theologians  say  that  God’s 
love  for  men  was  so  great  that  even 
without  the  need  of  reparation,  He 
would  have  sent  His  Son  to  become 
the  incarnate  Symbol,  the  living, 
breathing  figure  of  our  Faith.  Ac¬ 
tually,  He  came  to  restore  us,  to 
give  us  the  other  half  of  the  eternal 
equation — Original  Sin  and  the  Fall: 
Supernatural  Grace  and  Redemption. 
Through  the  abundant  channels  of 
grace  men  can  merit  the  rank  of 
perfection.  By  the  bridge  of  the 
body  of  Christ  we  can  ascend  to  the 
stars  for  a  new  world  order. 

One  doubt  remains:  how  is  it  all 
translatable?  We  can  see  the  indi¬ 
vidual  winning  salvation,  but  how 
can  nations  win  new  peace  and  jus¬ 
tice?  How,  indeed,  can  they  secure 
salvation,  since  they  cannot  physi¬ 
cally  endure  another  world  war? 
After  all,  we  must  still  talk  in  terms 
of  council  tables,  of  diplomats  and 
briefcases.  They  must  answer  the 


angry  question  of  the  men  who  have 
fought  their  wars  and  returned  to 
their  blackened  homelands:  where, 
and  how  possible,  is  the  happiness  of 
our  race? 

The  first  answer  to  that  query  is 
that  much  of  its  achievement  will 
not  occur  at  council  tables.  It  will 
take  place  in  convents  and  before 
altars,  in  missions  and  in  monasteries, 
where  men  and  women  have  the 
strange  weapons  of  prayer  and  sac¬ 
rifice  with  which  to  win  new  worlds. 
They  are  the  wellsprings  of  the 
world’s  grace  and  without  that  grace 
we  can  never  see  the  other  half  of 
the  equation.  It  is  an  idea  strange  to 
Lloyd  George  and  Woodrow  Wilson, 
to  Clemenceau  and  all,  but  a  convent 
of  Carmelites  has  probably  done 
more  to  redeem  the  world  from  its 
miseries  than  all  the  diplomats  and 
their  briefcases. 

Now  for  the  second  answer,  the 
visible  action  we  long  for.  It  can¬ 
not  be  blueprinted  here;  a  few 
pages  cannot  delineate  what  Harold 
Robbins  has  so  happily  called  "the 
Vision  of  the  Structure.’’2  But  this 
much  can  be  clarioned:  that  the 
solution  is  in  a  Catholic  order  of 
things,  and  not  some  Materialist’s 
scheme  for  the  world.  We  alone 
have  the  message,  the  inspired  Blue¬ 
print  of  Society.  And  it  is  time  we 
shook  off  that  heresy  that  we  can 
look  for  happiness  only  in  after  life. 
That  proposition  was  specifically 

2  Harold  Robbins,  The  Sun  of  Justice.  A  splendid 
little  volume  which  attempts  to  outline  such  a 
structure,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  any  Cath¬ 
olic  concerned  with  social  justice.  That  should  in¬ 
clude  us  all. 
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condemned  by  Leo  XIII  in  a  bril¬ 
liant  passage  of  the  Immortale  Dei 
when  he  said: 

The  Catholic  Church,  that  im¬ 
perishable  handiwork  of  our  All- 
Merciful  God,  has  for  her  immediate 
and  natural  purpose  the  saving  of 
souls  and  securing  our  happiness  in 
heaven .  Yet  in  regard  to  things 
temporal  she  is  the  source  of  bene¬ 
fits  as  manifold  and  great  as  if  the 
chief  end  of  her  existence  were  to 
ensure  the  prospering  of  our  earthly 
life. 

There  is  no  such  magnificent  as¬ 
surance  for  the  program  of  Com¬ 
munist  Action.  Shall  we  spurn  the 
commission  ourselves  ? 

We  can  put  a  few  stones  in  the 
structure  right  now.  First  of  all, 
there  is  a  philosophy  being  peddled, 
particularly  in  a  pamphlet  by  econo¬ 
mist  Harry  Scherman,  that  economic 
interchange  is  the  basis  for  a  new 
world  society.  Free  trade  is  held 
to  be  the  perfecting  instrument,  and 
a  kind  of  pan-economics  will  supply 
our  ragged  needs.  It  is  a  false  basis 
and  a  poor  supply.  Interchange  is 
another  way  of  saying  interdepend¬ 
ence,  and  this  inevitably  means  an 
economic  vassalage  of  the  smaller 
to  the  larger  states.  The  latter  con¬ 
trol  the  seas  and  the  finished  product, 
and  exact  the  fee  of  the  middleman 
for  the  finishing  of  the  product. 
Thus  Bolivians  grow  flax  and  buy 
it  back  as  linen  from  the  Belgians. 
The  Indians  grow  cotton  and  pur¬ 
chase  the  printed  cloth  from  English 
mills.  In  between  is  the  whole 
strange  process  of  finance  whereby 
poor  men  are  made  poorer  and 


parasites  grow  rich.  In  striking  pro¬ 
test,  India’s  Ghandi  has  perpetually 
carried  a  spindle  to  signalize  home 
production.  I  would  rather  have 
Ghandi’ s  spindle  for  the  symbol  of 
my  new  society  than  all  the  flags 
of  the  proudest  merchant  marine  in 
the  world.  It  is  more  than  a  choice 
of  symbols;  it  is  a  choice  of  econom¬ 
ics  and  a  way  of  life. 

Free  trade  in  a  very  few  things 
is  necessary,  of  course.  But  eco¬ 
nomics  begins  with  the  individual 
and  his  family,  who  must  have  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing.  The  more 
directly  he  controls  their  produc¬ 
tion,  the  more  secure  is  such  a  man 
and  his  society.  And  right  there  is 
the  pivot  of  temporal  happiness, 
the  cornerstone  of  the  structure:  a 
state  of  self-sufficiency,  with  each 
man  an  owner  and  economically 
free.  This  should  be  the  great  con¬ 
tribution  in  the  Catholic  blueprint 
of  society.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add  that  such  an  enviable  state  ex¬ 
ists  only  when  individuals  own  the 
land  and  its  tillage,  or  at  least  the 
tools  of  their  craft.  Go  beyond  such 
happy  elementary  stages  and  you 
erect  the  precarious  structure  of  an 
unnatural  economy,  in  which  money 
is  no  longer  a  medium  and  men  are 
less  than  self-masters.  Trade  and 
the  other  activities  of  such  an  in¬ 
flated  society  do  not  serve  the  basic 
needs  of  the  community,  but  only 
what  St.  Thomas  condemns  as  "the 
infinity  of  gain.”  Build  society  on 
such  an  unhealthy  motive,  and  you 
must  expect  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Communism  or  the  Servile  State. 

This  is  not  the  wedge  of  a  new 
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kind  of  isolationism.  The  moral  and 
political  unity  that  men  should  pos¬ 
sess  arises  from  their  very  social 
nature  and  unity  of  belief.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  na¬ 
tions  should  enjoy  the  same  relations 
as  families  in  the  world  community. 
Our  speed  in  invention  has  made 
this  much  more  feasible;  by  radio 
and  soon  by  television  the  whole 
world  can  be  assembled  in  a  room. 
It  is  simply  our  thesis  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  independence  of  such  asso¬ 
ciated  units  is  the  only  guarantee 
of  a  sound  relationship.  No  nation 
will  love  another,  if  that  other  can 
control  its  life  and  health.  Another 
economist,  Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes,  has 
expressed  the  thesis  well: 

I  sympathize,  therefore,  with  those 
who  would  minimize,  rather  than 
those  who  would  maximise  economic 
entanglement  between  nations.  Ideas, 
knowledge,  art,  hospitality,  travel — 
these  are  the  things  which  should 
of  their  nature  be  international.  But 
let  goods  be  homespun  whenever 
it  is  reasonably  and  conveniently  pos¬ 
sible  ...  The  decadent  international 
but  individualistic  capitalism,  in  the 
hands  of  which  we  found  ourselves 
after  the  war,  is  not  a  success.  It 
is  not  intelligent,  it  is  not  beautiful, 
it  is  not  virtuous  .  .  .  and  it  doesn’t 
deliver  the  goods .3 

It  is  sadly  true  that  such  vital 
principles  of  social  justice,  however 
incidental  to  Mr.  Keynes’  economic 
philosophy,  have  only  a  handful  of 
adherents  in  our  pragmatic  day.  The 
deficiency  is  saddest  when  we  find 
it  in  Catholic  college  graduates.  And 
what  of  our  diplomats?  When  the 


3  J.  M.  Keynes,  The  New  Statesman,  August, 
1933. 


war  is  won  and  over,  they  still 
must  win  the  peace.  Unfortunately, 
those  books  on  the  philosophy  of 
man  and  the  encyclicals  on  the  so¬ 
cial  order  have  not  the  universal 
acquaintance  that  their  intrinsic  merit 
deserves.  For  our  peacemakers,  then, 
we  can  only  ask  of  them  and  pray 
that  they  appreciate  their  subject- 
matter  in  moulding  this  new  world. 
If  they  once  see  that  divine  image 
and  end  in  man,  then  all  things  fall 
in  order.  The  state  is  ordered,  not 
for  commerce  or  conquest,  but  for 
a  very  simple,  lofty  purpose:  to  en¬ 
able  men  to  save  their  souls.  This 
they  can  best  do  by  assuring  to  all 
men  their  free  will  and  independ¬ 
ence,  and  providing  for  a  basic 
security  of  which  our  abnormal  age 
knows  nothing.  The  community  of 
nations  should  not  be  a  union  of 
economic  interests  for  the  dubious 
benefits  of  world  trade.  It  should 
come  from  our  social  nature  and 
be  based  on  common  membership 
in  the  Mystical  Body,  by  which  we 
are  one  with  Christ.  Here,  then,  is 
the  subject-matter:  Man  fallen  and 
redeemed,  created  and  ordained  for 
an  eternal  destiny. 

All  these  things  must  men  re¬ 
member,  when  they  make  the  peace. 
Then  out  of  chaos  may  come  jus¬ 
tice,  and  the  battlements  of  a  strong 
new  world. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God. 

But  first,  they  must  learn  to  call 
Him  Father. 
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Every  Day  Is 

By  LEO  J. 


Scene :  The  Atlantic  Terminal. 


Time:  Eleven  o’clock  on  a  Friday 
evening. 


This  is  a  sort  of  alcove  ofj^rjph 
walls  in  a  quiet  corner  of  a  great 
and  usually  bustling  railway  station. 
At  the  back  of  the  alcove  there  is  a 
frosted  door  marked  Station  Master, 
Private.  This  is  the  office  of  Mr. 
Miller,  but  yfflerr/the  curtain  goes  up 
it  is  closed.  At  stage  left  there  is 
a  round  booth  looking  out  at  the 
station.  It  is  the  home  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Man  who  sits  and  stares 
into  the  face  of  the  audience.  There 
is  another  man  on  stage,  a  pleasant 
looking  man,  not  at  all  badly  dressed, 
who  is  curiously  enough  pitching 
playing  cards  into  a  derby  at  his  feet. 

The  Cast 


Miller  .  the  Station  Master 

Carroll.... . the  man  with  the  cards 


The  Information  Man . 

Wyonjoski....the  man  with  the  broom 
A  Soldier . 


(As  the  curtain  goes  up,  the  Station 
Master  opens  his  door  and  yells  out 
into  the  concourse.) 

Miller — Wyonjoski!  Hey,  Polack! 
Where  in  blazes  has  that  foreigner 
gone?  (No  one  answers  him,  so  he 
goes  back  into  the  office.) 

Carroll  (tossing  a  card  into  the 
derby) — What  time  is  it? 

The  Man — Eleven-one. 

Carroll — Standard  ? 


tosses  another  card.) 


Carroll  — What  organization  was 
known  as  the  Hansa? 

The  Man — The  Hansa,  which  had 
its  headquarters  in  Lubeck,  was  a 
voluntary  association  of  more  than 
one  hundred  northern  cities  of  Eu¬ 
rope  during  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  association  maintained  a  navy 
of  its  own  which  patrolled  the  seas 
and  fought  and  defeated  the  kings 
of  England  and  Denmark  when  they 
dared  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  mighty  Han¬ 
seatic  merchants. 

Carroll  (bitterly)  — You  know 
everything,  don’t  you  ? 

The  Man — Yes. 

Carroll — Can  you  tell  me  what 
I  am  doing  here? 

The  Man — Just  because  I  know 
everything,  do  you  think  that  I  am 
God? 

Carroll — You  make  me  mad.  I 
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sit  here  all  day  and  watch  you  tell 
people  where  the  smoking  room  is. 
And  you  can’t  tell  me  what  I  am 
doing  here.  You  act  as  if  you  are 
God  though. 

The  Man — I  have  a  right  to  be 
the  way  I  am.  How  about  you  ?  Why 
do  you  spend  your  time  thrown 
cards  into  a  derby  ? 


men  you  meet  thinks  that  he  is  God. 
(He  throws  a  card.)  One  out  of 
every  four  cards  gets  into  the  derby. 
(He  throws  another.)  One  out  of 
every  four  men  makes  a  mess  out 
of  his  life.  (He  throws  one  that  goes 
into  the  hat.)  See  that.  That  card 
links  that  it  is  God. 

"he  Man — There  are  many  crazy 


Do  I 
nyself  ? 


Carroll — I  have  a  theory.  There  people  who  come  into  this  station 
is  one  chance  in  four  .  .  .  (Miller’s  but  you  are  the  best, 
door  opens  and  he  comes  half  way  Carroll 
out.) 

Miller — Where’s  that  lou 
I’ve  called  him  three  time 
(He  comes  down  center 
have  to  run  this  railroad  b 
(He  looks  at  the  Information  Man.) 

Have  you  seen  him? 

The  Man— No.  I 
him  since  nine-five. 

Carroll — Standard  ? 

The  Man — No.  War. 

Miller  (to  Carroll)  — 
you,  you  two-penny  chiseler.  I  to 
that  half-witted  Slav  that  I’d  fire 
him  if  he  did  this  to  me  again. 

The  Man — There  should  be  two 
men  on  his  job.  No  wonder  he 
can’t  get  around. 

Miller — I’m  the  guy  who  says 
how  many  men  there  is  on  a  job 
around  here.  You’re  lucky  you  have 
yours.  Do  you  understand? 

The  Man — Yes,  sir. 

Carroll — One  in  four  .  .  . 

Miller  —  And  when  Wyonjoski 
shows  up,  tell  him  that  I  want  to 
see  him. 

The  Man — Yes,  sir.  (Miller  looks 
around  at  Carroll  and  goes  into  his 
office.) 

Carroll — One  out  of  every  four 


asked 


What  about  this  Polack? 
He  doesn’t  know  it  but  he  is  about  to 
get  fired,  just  because  Cigar-face 
thinks  that  he  is  God.  I  wish  I  was 
ome  plate  else. 

'Hie  Man — Why  don’t  you  go? 
arroll — That's  a  sixty-four  dollar 
tion.  Now  I  got  one.  What  are 
doing  here? 

e  Man — I  don’t  know.  Because 
there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  I  guess. 

Cafroll — That  is  what  I  am  always 
telling  myself  but  I  know  it  is  not 
tm& 

am  an  educated  man. 
ly  I  could  be  an  officer, 
but  I  am  afraid. 

Carroll — One  in  every  four  men 
is  not  afraid. 


A  Thursday  morning  trek  to  the  Dra¬ 
matic  Workshop  has  been  run  weekly 
this  past  semester  by  Father  John  Louis 
Bonn,  S.J.,  and  a  group  of  student  play¬ 
wrights.  After  long  hours  of  sweat  and 
craft  they  learned  to  write  their  own  plays 
of  which  we  now  present  the  prize¬ 
winner.  It’s  from  the  pen  of  our  own 
Feature  Editor,  whose  Stylus  story  The 
Man  Who  Smashed  the  Statue  (along 
with  Joe  Elliott’s  Irish  Wake)  was  re¬ 
printed  last  month  in  The  Rock.  Laurels 
for  Leo  are  an  old  story  by  now. 
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(Wyonjoski  enters.  He  is  a  young 
Polish-American.  His  clothes  are  of 
the  lower  class  working  variety  and 
he  carries  a  long-handled  dust  pan 
and  a  broom.) 

Wyonjoski  (to  the  Information 
Man) — Hello,  Joe.  What  do  you 
know  ? 

The  Man — Everything. 

Wyonjoski — Okay.  What’s  a  good 
number  for  me  to  play? 

The  Man — You  might  try  one-o- 
four.  (Looking  at  Carroll.)  He 
tells  me  it’s  a  sure  thing. 

Wyonjoski — Hey,  you  hear  that, 
Carroll  ?  One-o-four. 

Carroll — Yeah,  I  heard  it.  One  in 
four. 

Wyonjoski — Box  that  for  me.  A 
half  a  dollar. 

The  Man — A  half  a  dollar!  And 
he  only  gets  twenty  dollars  a  week 
for  cleaning  out  this  marble  stink- 
hole. 

Wyonjoski  —  I  know  what  I  am 
doing. 

Carroll  (making  out  a  slip  for 
Wyonjoski) — He  knows  what  he  is 
doing.  If  this  number  comes  out  I 
will  have  to  get  a  job  ...  I  will  have 
to  go  on  relief.  Me,  a  university  man. 

Wyonjoski — Don’t  worry,  Carroll, 
it  won’t  turn  up.  They  never  turn 
up  for  people  like  me. 

The  Man — How  do  you  know  it 
won’t  turn  up? 

Wyonjoski — For  guys  like  Carroll, 
they  turn  up.  He  sits  in  one  place 
and  he  always  wins,  but  for  people 
like  me  they  don’t  turn  up.  But  if 
it  only  did  .  .  . 

The  Man — What  would  you  do  if 
it  did? 


Wyonjoski — What  would  I  do? 
I’d  leave  this  place.  I  would  go  to 
engineering  school. 

Carroll — Hah!  Listen,  you  Polish 
madman,  what  good  is  it  going  to 
do  you  going  to  school  ?  Look  at  me. 
I  went  to  college.  I  went  to  St. 
Francis  Xavier  College.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ? 

Wyonjoski — That’s  fine.  I'm  glad 
to  hear  it. 

Carroll — What’s  fine  about  it?  I 
used  to  sell  papers  in  here  when  I 
was  a  kid.  I  worked  so  hard  I  made 
enough  to  pay  my  way  to  college. 

The  Man — The  tuition  at  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Xavier  College  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  plus  a  library 
fee  of  ten  dollars  and  a  students’  ac¬ 
tivity  fee  of  twenty-four  dollars. 

Carroll — In  college  I  worked  so 
hard  I  graduated  with  an  average  of 
ninety-one.  Now  I  sell  pool  tickets. 

Wyonjoski — I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that  you  consider  yourself  such  a 
bum. 

The  Man — What  about  me?  I 
am  a  Ph.D.  in  English  Literature 
from  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  in 
America.  All  day  I  tell  poor  people 
where  the  nearest  place  is  to  buy  a 
half  a  butt  of  bolony.  In  the  army  I 
could  be  an  officer. 

Carroll — But  he  is  afraid. 

Wyonjoski — I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that  you  are  afraid.  I  must  be  afraid 
myself  or  I  would  quit  this  job.  I 
would  leave  this  place.  Somehow  I 
would  starve  my  way  through  school 
and  at  the  end  of  it  I  would  be  an 
engineer. 

(The  door  in  back  swings  open 
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suddenly  and  Miller  comes  out.) 

Miller  (to  Wyonjoski)  — Where 
in  blazes  have  you  been  ? 

Wyonjoski — Upstairs. 

Miller — Who  told  you  to  go  up 
there  ?  What  were  you  doing — sleep¬ 
ing  again? 

Wyonjoski — I  was  dusting  down 
the  walls  like  you  told  me. 

Miller — I  told  you  that  I  wanted 
you  back  here  at  eleven  o’clock, 
didn’t  I  ? 

Wyonjoski — No,  sir. 

Miller — Oh,  I  didn’t,  didn’t  I? 

Wyonjoski — Yes,  sir,  you  did.  I 
must  have  forgot. 

Miller — Well  after  this  don’t  for¬ 
get.  There  are  a  million  guys  look¬ 
ing  for  the  job  you  got. 

Wyonjoski — Yes,  sir. 

The  Man — There  were  7  million 
men  unemployed  in  America  in  1941. 

Miller — I  want  you  to  go  up  and 
wash  the  ceiling  in  the  smoking 
room. 

Wyonjoski — That  is  the  day  man’s 
job.  I  got  a  lot  to  do. 

Miller — You  do  what  I  tell  you 
to  do  and  shut  up.  After  you  finish 
come  back  here.  (He  starts  towards 
his  office.)  I  may  fire  you  anyway. 
(Exit.) 

Wyonjoski  (very  slowly) — He  .  .  . 
is  ...  a  ..  .  heel. 

Carroll — One  out  of  every  four 
heels  thinks  that  he  is  God. 

Wyonjoski — You  know  how  it  is 
in  here.  Every  night  I  go  up  and  down 
this  concourse  sweeping  up  the  dirt 
and  the  orange  skins  and  all  the 
useless  leavings  of  travelers  that  is 
always  here.  I  can  never  pick  it  all 


up.  I  never  stop  and  when  that  is 
done  I  wash  windows  and  polish 
brass  and  if  Miller  wants  a  ham 
sandwich  I  go  and  get  it  for  him. 

Carroll — You  don’t  have  to  tell 
me.  I  was  brought  up  in  this  place. 
I  know  the  people  and  the  hunger 
and  the  snottiness.  I  sit  in  one  place 
and  sell  pool  tickets  but  if  I  were 
you  I  would  quit. 

The  Man — You  are  a  lot  of  talk. 
You  say  if  I  were  you  I  would  quit. 
I  suppose  that  you  would  also  quit 
if  you  had  my  job. 

Wyonjoski — It  is  easy  to  say  quit 
but  I  got  a  wife.  It  is  very  easy  to 
talk  but  when  Miller  looks  at  you 
and  says  shut  up  then  you  stop 
talking. 

The  Man  (to  Wyonjoski) — You 
are  not  the  only  one.  Carroll  is  also 
afraid.  He  is  afraid  not  to  sell 
numbers.  He  is  afraid  that  Miller 
will  have  him  thrown  out. 

Carroll — That’s  right.  I  am  also 
afraid.  When  I  see  a  certain  friend 
I  used  to  have  in  college  I  turn  my 
back  and  run  from  him.  I  am  afraid 
to  admit  what  I  am. 

The  Man — To  fear  is  a  transitive 
verb  meaning  to  regard  with  appre¬ 
hension. 

Wyonjoski — Oh,  it  is,  is  it?  To 
fear  is  to  be  sick  inside  your  belly 
when  you  see  other  men ‘sneaking 
around  a  station  day  after  day  pick¬ 
ing  up  cigarette  butts  and  news¬ 
papers  and  having  their  arms  twisted 
by  policemen. 

Carroll — To  fear  is  to  open  the 
Record  every  night  at  eleven-thirty 
with  your  heart  standing  stiller  than 
a  dead  cat  in  a  gutter  in  case  a  cer- 
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tain  number  shows  up  and  you  can’t 
pay  off.  That  and  the  fear  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  men  you  used  to  call  your 
friends.  (He  stops  and  turns  to  Wy- 
onjoski.)  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
Are  you  going  in  and  beg  that  guy’s 
pardon?  Crawl  under  the  door  and 
lick  up  the  dirt  in  that  office  with 
your  tongue? 

Wyonjoski — I  don’t  know.  (Enter 
a  soldier.  He  comes  up  to  tb 
booth.)  )r£ 

The  Soldier — Can  you  tell  : 
where  I  can  get  a  glass  of  beer? 


me  that  at  St.  Francis’,  but  I  know. 

Wyonjoski  —  Bread  and  butter  is 
nothing.  It  is  not  being  afraid  that 
I  want.  I  am  going  into  that  office 
and  tell  Mr.  Miller  that  I  am  not 
going  to  wash  down  the  walls  in  the 
smoking  room.  Nor  anywhere  else. 
I  am  going  to  give  him  back  his 
broom. 

The  Soldier — I  am  not  afraid  any 
t  is  a  very  funny  feeling, 
rhe  Man  (to  Wyonjoski) — What 
about  your  wife? 

Wyonjoski — She  will  have  to  go 


x  Lda  £5cl  a  ux  ucci  ;  w  win  ndvc  lu  gu 

The  Man — Across  the  street  there  to  work.  We  have  a  little  money 

d  up  for  a  house.  Instead  I  will 
to  engineering  school.  I  will 


is  a  nice  place.  They  give  away  co 
slaw 


Carroll — Hey,  soldier. 

The  Soldier — Yeah? 

Carroll — Were  you  drafted 
The  Soldier — No.SLenlisted. 


Carroll — Why  did  you 
The  Soldier —  Because 
scared  of  my  father. 

Carroll — One  out  of  every  four 
guys  is  not  afraid  of  somethin 
The  Soldier — Are  you  making  fun 
of  me  ? 

The  Man — He  is  not  making  fun 
of  you.  He  is  a  statistician.  So  am 
I.  We  give  information  to  people 
who  don’t  know  how  to  explain  why 
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fork,  too. 

"he  Man — You  will  kill  yourself. 
.The  Soldier — I  hit  my  father  on 
e.  Then  I  said  I  was  going 
into  the  army.  That  means  I  will 
ever  see  my  home  again,  but  I  feel 
ood. 

Carroll  —  Okay,  Polack,  let’s  see 
you  do  it.  You  won’t.  You  haven’t 
got  it  in  you  .  .  . 


Wyonjoski — It  is  only  three  steps 
to  that  door.  In  a  quarter  of  a  min¬ 
ute  I  could  be  a  student. 

Carroll  —  One  out  of  four  .  .  . 
(There  is  a  pause.  Then  Wyonjoski 
puts  down  his  pan  and  broom  and 


they  love  somebody  or  why  they 
hate  or  why  they  run  away.  very  sl0wly  walks  up  to  the  door. 

The  Soldier  (suspiciously) — Guys  He  glances  back  to  Carroll  and  then 


like  you  are  troublemakers.  You 
ought  to  be  in  the  army. 

Wyonjoski  (to  Carroll) — One  out 
of  four  .  .  .  one  out  of  four,  you  say. 
Say,  I  know  what  I  am  going  to  do. 

Carroll  —  Bread  and  butter,  my 
Polish  friend,  is  more  important 
than  the  truth.  They  did  not  tell 


goes  in.)  He  won’t  do  it.  They 
haven’t  got  the  nerve.  We’re  all 
alike. 

The  Soldier — After  I  hit  him  I 
was  sorry.  I  was  very  sorry,  but  I 
was  no  longer  the  little  boy  who 
cried  when  the  light  was  turned  out 
and  I  was  in  the  dark. 
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Carroll — At  St.  Francis’  I  thought 
that  I  was  going  to  be  a  great  man 
when  I  graduated.  I  considered  my¬ 
self  the  most  likely  to  succeed  .  .  . 
It  would  be  fine  to  be  even  honest. 

The  Man — I  have  been  thinking 
it  over  .  .  .  sitting  here  day  after  day 
while  my  muscles  and  my  brain 
begin  to  get  soft  and  stink  ...  be¬ 
cause  I  am  too  weak  to  do  what  I 
believe  in.  Why  don’t  I  join  the 
army  ? 

The  Soldier — There  is  a  lot  to 
dislike  in  the  army.  You  will  hate 
the  other  men  and  the  marching. 

The  Man — I  could  be  an  o 

The  Soldier — I  can  never 
officer  because  I  did  not  go 
school.  You  are  lucky. 

The  Man — Yes,  I  am  lucicy. 
coming  out  of  this  booth  and  walk 
around.  (And  he  does  so.) 

'  I  II  ' 


Carroll — You  are  a 


good  mi 


Wyonjoski  is  a  good  man.  I  wonder 


The  Man — The  number  tonight  is 
four-o-four. 

Carroll — Boy !  that  is  close.  If  one 
number  was  changed  the  Polack 
would  be  a  capitalist.  He  would  go 
uptown  and  be  paid  off  and  I  would 
be  unemployed. 

The  Man — That  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  Wyonjoski.  I  would  like 
to  see  him  get  something  like  that. 
It  is  too  bad. 

The  Soldier — One  number  is  as 
good  as  another.  Four-o-four  or 
four-o-seven,  what’s  the  difference? 

Carroll  —  Why  doesn’t  he  come 
of  there?  What’s  he  doing? 

’he  Man — What  are  you  worry- 
about,  Carroll?  He’s  all  right. 

he’s  all  right.  I’ll 
do  it.  I  bet  he 
ould  have  known. 

What  do  you  mean, 
known  ?  Nobody 


iou 


how  he  felt  during  that  split  second 
when  the  door  closed  behind  him 
and  he  was  looking  Miller  in  the 
face. 

The  Soldier — I  know  how  he  felt. 
(There  is  a  pause.)  I  wonder  what 
the  number  is  tonight. 

Carroll  (to  the  Information  Man) 
— Call  up  Ingersol  7770  and  ask  the 
man  who  answers  what  the  number 
is.  (The  Man  reaches  into  the  booth 
and  gets  the  phone.)  It  would  be 
very  funny  if  the  Polack’s  number 
came  out.  He  could  go  to  school 
easy.  I  would  just  be  able  to  pay 
him  off,  then  I  would  be  broke 
again.  Eleven  hundred  dollars.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  my  credit  with  the 
bosses. 


t  up.  There  is  some- 
have  to  do.  (He  takes  some 
paperi  out  of  his  pocket  and  writes 
something  on  them  and  puts  them 
back.)  Have  I  told  you  that  I  was 
considered  the  most  likely  to  succeed 
at  SC  Francis’  ?  (The  door  opens 
and  Wyonjoski  comes  out.  He  is 
smiling.)  Well.  Did  you  do  it? 

Wyonjoski — I  did.  I  told  him 
what  I  thought  about  him  and  about 
his  job.  He  offered  me  a  raise. 

The  Man — Miller,  too,  is  afraid. 

Carroll — Wyonjoski,  I  did  you  a 
dirty  trick.  I  made  a  mistake  in 
your  number. 

Wyonjoski — What  do  you  mean, 
my  number? 
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Carroll  —  I  wrote  down  four-o- 
four  instead  of  one-o-four. 

The  Man — Say,  you  didn’t  .  .  . 

Carroll — Shut  up,  will  you  please, 
and  call  Ingersol  7770  and  ask  the 
man  who  answers  what  came  out. 

The  Man — But  I  .  .  . 

Carroll  —  Go  ahead.  (The  man 
picks  up  the  phone.) 

Wyonjoski  —  What’s  the  differ¬ 
ence.  People  like  me  never  win. 
I  was  a  fool  to  quit  my  job. 

Carroll — One  out  of  every  four 
men  is  not  a  fool  in  some  way. 

The  Man  (slowly) — The  number 
tonight  is  four-o-four.  (There  is  a 
silence.) 

Wyonjoski — My  God! 

Carroll — You  collect  it  tomorrow, 
Room  319  at  the  Gardiner  Building. 
Here  is  the  slip.  You  had  better  go 
home  and  tell  your  wife. 

Wyonjoski — Thanks,  Carroll  .  .  . 
Thanks  a  lot. 

Carroll — Don’t  thank  me.  It’s  all 
a  matter  of  average.  Good-bye. 

Wyonjoski — Good-bye,  Carroll. 

The  Man — You  had  better  say 
good-bye  to  me,  too.  I  am  going 
into  the  army. 

Wyonjoski  —  I  hope  you  have 
good  luck.  (He  goes.) 

Carroll — Well,  I  guess  that  that 
is  that. 

The  Man — Carroll,  I  am  glad  to 
have  met  you.  You  have  taught  me 
something  pretty  swell.  Something 
that  I  did  not  learn  in  one  of  the 
oldest  universities  in  America. 

Carroll — Yes? 

The  Man — You  have  shown  me 
that  in  every  man  there  is  something 
that  is  not  afraid,  that  is  not  owned 


by  any  law  of  average.  Good-bye. 

Carroll  —  Good-bye.  (The  man 
goes.)  A  thousand  shall  fall.  (To 
the  soldier.)  Do  you  still  want  that 
glass  of  beer? 

"  The  Soldier  — Why  not?  (The 
Station  Master’s  door  opens  again 
and  Miller  comes  out.  He  comes 
down  and  looks  into  the  booth.) 

Miller — Where  did  he  go? 

Carroll — He  joined  the  army. 

Miller — We  have  to  have  a  man 
in  there.  (He  starts  upstage,  thinks 
better  of  it  and  speaks  to  Carroll.) 
Do  you  want  the  job? 

Carroll — Me  ? 

Miller — Yes,  you  . . .  puddin’-face. 

Carroll — Why  not? 

Miller — Okay.  Get  in  there. 

Carroll — Now  ? 

Miller — We  haven’t  got  all  week, 
you  know. 

Carroll — Yes,  sir.  (He  gets  up 
and  goes  into  the  booth  and  Miller 
exits  into  his  office.) 

The  Soldier  (who  has  picked  up 
the  cards  and  is  throwing  them 
slowly  into  the  derby.) — What  time 
is  it? 

Carroll — Eleven-thirty-one. 

The  Soldier — Standard? 

Carroll — No.  War. 

The  Soldier  —  You  know  every¬ 
thing,  don’t  you? 

Carroll — Yes. 

The  Soldier — What  happened  the 
night  of  July  27,  1830? 

Carroll — On  the  night  of  the  27th 
of  July  in  the  year  1830  a  revolution 
took  place  in  Paris.  The  French 
people  once  and  for  all  freed  them¬ 
selves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons.  (CURTAIN) 
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TWO  POEMS 


CS he  Scientists:  1924 


We  watch  the  warm  biology  of  man, 

The  crawling  blood,  the  long  elastic  bone. 

With  slender  microscope  we  probe  the  plan 
Of  protoplasm  shifting  deep  alone 
Within  its  cell  and  softly  moulding  flesh 
To  grace  his  awkward  frame.  We  know  the  art 
Of  socket-grasping  bone  in  silent  mesh; 

The  crimson  madness  surging  through  the  heart. 

Biology  is  man;  so  his  the  name 
Of  animal,  and  his  the  names  of  lust, 

Hunger,  passion,  blood,  and  bone.  A  flame 
That  scorches  all  this  chemistry  to  dust. 

And  now  we  know  what  fools  are  they  who  find 
A  cunning  mathematic  called  the  mind. 


— THOMAS  J.  HEATH 


March-murky  day  is  done, 

The  sharp  chill  wind  sweeps  past, 
But  cannot  dull  the  softening  note 
That  now,  at  last, — 

Spring ! 


Oh,  long  has  the  snow  in  the  hollow  lain, 

And  the  muffled  crow  of  cock  chanticleer  cries 
Now  at  last  the  siege  is  done, 

Like  the  first  flush  of  imprisoned  waters 
Flowing. 


— w.  j.  D. 
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Family  Wedding 

By  JOSEPH  J.  ELLIOTT 


J  HOPE  they  give  us  a  good 
feed.” 

"I  do,  too.  I  haven’t  broke  the 
fast  since  this  morning.” 

"Did  we  come  for  anything  else?” 

"Don’t  talk  so  loud.  You  soun 
like  a  loud  spe 

"Isn’t  this  a 

"Yes  isn’t  it 

"Never  mind 
eat.  What’s  kee 
groom?” 

"Oh  they  wen 
photographs  taken 
ceremony.  Ann 
here  by  now.” 

"She  looks 
with  those  peop 

"Oh  yes.  Th 
side.  Look  at 
You’d  think  he’ 

"What’s  the 

"Wait  a  m 

* 

doing  it  now.  Hefsyas  hugging 
girl  in  the  blue  dress.  Look,  there 
he  goes  again.” 

"The  old  fool.” 

"He  must  be  feeling  good.” 

"He’s  not  the  only  one.  Eddie 
Boyd  and  that  salesman  with  him 
went  into  the  tap  room  as  soon  as 
they  got  here  and  I  haven’t  seen 
them  since.” 

"Good  luck  to  them.  We  don’t 
have  a  wedding  every  day.” 

"Thank  heaven!  I’d  starve  to 
death.” 


"There’s  a  sofa  over  there.  Let’s 
go  over  and  sit  down.  I’m  tired.” 

"Sure,  we  might  as  well  take  it 
easy.  We  may  have  a  long  wait.” 

Mother,  son,  and  daughter  walked 
over  and  settled  themselves  on  the 
Mother  was  a  widow,  Irish, 
stout^She  was  called  Mother, 
and,  fadefiously,  Mary,  by 
as  Kay  and  a  civil 
on  was  Tom  and  a 
college. 

oger  Brown  and  his 
d  Mr$(  Brown.  I  didn’t  think 
ome 

Isn’t  she  getting  feeble.” 

I  know  it.  I’m  glad  she  came, 
gh.  It’ll  be  nice  for  her.” 

Tey,  Ma,  wp  ’“  11 
ing  to 

hy,  that’s  Albert  Hickey’s  wife, 
live  in  New  York  now,  you 
He’s  a  salesman  or  something 
)ng  that  line.” 

"Who's  the  girl?” 

"She’s  their  daughter,  the  oldest.” 
"Pretty,  isn’t  she?” 

"Pretty!  You  mean  she’s  the  only 
thing  in  sight.” 

"Including  this  sofa,  girly.” 

"Who’s  that  crowd  of  people  over 
there  by  the  stairs  ?  I  don’t  know  one 
of  them.” 

"They’re  the  bride’s  people.  Kind 
of  loud,  ain’t  they?” 

"Yeah.  I  hope  we  don’t  have  to 
talk  with  them.” 


o’s  the  woman  that 
y* 
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"That’s  no  way  to  act.  We’ll  have 
to  meet  them  anyway.” 

"Look  at  the  one  in  the  long  green 
gown.  She  looks  as  if  she  was  going 
to  take  off.” 

"Yes,  the  way  she  waves  her 
hands.  You  can  hear  her  over  here 
practically.” 

"Oh,  Ma,  here  they  come.  Oh, 
doesn’t  she  look  beautiful!” 

"Isn’t  she  lovely.  Look  at  that 
veil.” 

"They  both  look  pretty  silly  to 

>  > 

me. 

"Isn’t  Eddie  red?  He  looks  good, 
though.” 

"Yes,  doesn’t  he  look  good.” 

"Let’s  go  over  and  meet  the  bride. 
See,  everyone’s  standing  in  line.” 

"Yes.  Sure.” 

Mother,  Kay,  and  Tom  took  their 
place  in  the  line  that  filed  past  the 
beaming  groom  and  smiling  bride 
and  expressed  their  delight  in  the 
whole  affair. 

"Eddie,  you  old  rascal.  You  sure 
picked  a  beauty.  A  regular  beauty.” 

"You  said  it,  Jimmy  boy,”  Eddie 
answered  wth  increased  beaming. 

"Yes  siree,  Eddie,  if  you  want  to 
back  out,  I’ll  take  your  place  any  old 
time.” 

"Not  a  chance,  Roger  boy,  my 
wife  loves  me  too  much.  That  right, 
honey?” 

"That’s  right,  dear.” 

"But  you  can  kiss  the  bride,  can’t 
he,  honey?  That’s  right.  Everybody 
kiss  the  bride.” 

"My  dear,  I  know  you’ll  be  very 
happy.  Everything  is  so  lovely.” 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Brown.  I’m  so 
glad  you  were  able  to  come.” 


"You  bet,  Aunt  Sally,  we’d  never 
forgive  you  if  you  hadn’t  come.” 

Congratulations.  Thank  you. 
Know  you’ll  be  happy.  Handsomest 
couple.  Congratulations.  You  look 
simply  lovely,  dear.  Am  I  going  to 
kiss  the  bride  ?  Eddie,  old  sock. 
You’re  a  lucky  dog.  Congratulations. 
Thank  you.  Thank  you. 

"Well,  I’m  glad  that’s  over.  Come 
on,  they’re  sitting  down.  Let’s  sit 
with  Roger  and  his  wife.” 

The  wedding  table  was  shaped 
like  a  square  U.  The  bride  and 
groom  sat  at  the  head  with  their  re¬ 
spective  parents  next  to  them.  The 
groom  hadn’t  stopped  beaming  once. 
The  relatives  and  friends  of  the  bride 
took  up  positions  on  one  arm  of  the 
U  and  proceeded  to  size  up  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  groom,  who  by  tacit  con¬ 
sent  had  entrenched  themselves  on 
the  other  side.  There  was  a  moment 
of  discomfort  as  everyone  waited  for 
some  sort  of  signal  to  begin.  After 
a  few  minutes  of  frantic  messages 
whispered  along  the  table,  some  un¬ 
known  gentleman  sheepishly  scraped 
himself  to  his  feet  and  proposed  a 
toast.  "To  this  here  bride  and  groom, 
one  of  the  finest  young  couples  in  the 
world;  may  they  always  know  the 
happiness  that  they  feel  today  and 
let  us  hope  that  by  this  time  next 
year,  let  us  hope,  they’ll  have  a  house¬ 
ful  of  kids.”  The  gentleman  sat 
down  under  a  hail  of  guffaws,  ap¬ 
plause,  and  shrieks.  There  was  a 
quick  general  disposal  of  the  martinis 
and  almost  immediately  the  atmos¬ 
phere  eased.  The  groom’s  mother 
waved  to  the  bride’s  aunt,  the  noisy 
woman  in  the  green  gown  who  was 
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the  life  of  the  entire  wing  of  the  table 
and  the  center  of  all  eyes.  The 
bride’s  mother  began  to  eat  her  fruit 
cup,  and  the  bride  lifted  her  eyes 
from  her  plate. 

‘'What  in  the  world  is  the  matter 
with  that  woman.  She  acts  like  she’s 
got  bats  in  her  belfry.” 

"I  know  it,  isn’t  she  funny?” 

"She’s  wacky.  Watch  her.” 

The  green-gowned  aunt  had  risen 
for  the  fourth  time  and  was  skipping 
down  to  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
"Hello,  hello,  hello,”  she  shrieked  to 
a  small,  bald-headed  man  when  still 
twenty  feet  away.  "You  naughty 
man.  Why  didn’t  you  say  hello  to 
your  old  flame?  I  bet  you  threw  me 
over,  didn’t  you?  That’s  it  folks,” 
she  announced  to  the  audience  in 
general,  "he  threw  me  over.  Ha  ha 
ha.  No  excuses  now,  young  man. 
No,  I’ll  never  listen  to  you  again. 
You  rogue,  you  Casanova.  Ha  ha 
ha.”  With  that  she  skipped  back  to 
her  place,  screaming  that  her  heart 
was  smashed  into  thousands  of 
pieces,  tiny  heart-shaped  pieces. 

"Can  you  beat  that?  She  must  have 
decided  she’d  be  the  life  of  the 
party.” 

"Do  you  think  she’s  drunk?” 

"I  don’t  see  how.  She  could  only 
have  had  a  couple.  She  just  acts  that 
way,  I  think.” 

"O  well,  she’s  jolly,  anyway.” 

"O  my,  yes,  she  sure  is  jolly.” 

"Yes,  that’s  one  word  for  it.” 

"Isn’t  this  steak  tender?  You  can 
cut  it  with  a  fork.” 

"It  should  be;  it’s  fillet  mignon.” 

"This  thing  must  be  costing  Eddie 
plenty.” 


"Well,  it’s  his  money.” 

"Let’s  see:  this  room  must  cost 
fifty  bucks,  say.  He’s  got  about  a 
hundred  people  here  at  say  three 
bucks  a  head  anyway.  That’s  a  week’s 
pay  right  there — and  then  some.” 

"What  about  the  drinks?  I  heard 
the  waitress  say  we  can  have  as  much 
as  we  want.  They’re  all  paid  for.” 

"Boy-o-boy,  will  these  boys  go  to 
town.  Let’s  see  now,  fifty  cents  a 
drink,  two  drinks  to  a  person.  That’s 
fifty  bucks  more.  Just  for  the  recep¬ 
tion.” 

"What  about  the  orchestra;  you 
didn’t  even  count  them.” 

"The  way  they  sound  they’re  prob¬ 
ably  paying  him  for  letting  them  use 
the  hall.” 

"I  know  it,  aren’t  they  awful?” 

"Never  mind  the  talking;  finish 
your  dinner.  The  waitress  is  clearing 
the  table.”  The  waitresses  were  clear¬ 
ing  the  tables.  Here  and  there  some¬ 
one  took  a  final  gulp  of  coffee. 
Straggling  children  scraped  the  last 
streak  of  ice  cream  from  their  plates 
and  men  reached  in  their  pockets  for 
cigarettes.  An  air  of  friendliness 
and  intimacy  had  succeeded  the  two- 
camps  atmosphere.  Unintroduced 
women  nodded,  smiled,  and  ex¬ 
changed  opinions  and  information 
on  the  appearance  of  the  bride,  the 
table,  each  other,  their  children,  and 
their  husbands.  Men  pressed  ciga¬ 
rettes  upon  each  other,  asked  what 
the  other  was  drinking  and  guessed 
that  that  was  goon  enough  for  them. 
Conversation  grew  loud  and  ani¬ 
mated. 

"Will  you  bring  me  a  rum  coke, 
please?” 
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"Yes,  sir.  Do  you  wish  anything, 
Miss?” 

"No,  thank  you.”  The  waitress 
passed  on.  "So!  You  drink  now. 
That’s  what  they  teach  you  in  that 
college  you  go  to.  I  suppose  you’re 
a  regular  drunk.” 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  I 
just  want  to  try  it.  This  is  a  wedding, 
isn  t  it  ? 

"Yes,  you  just  want  to  try  it.  I’ll 
bet  you’ve  been  trying  it  for  some 
time.” 

"You’re  nuts.  I  hate  the  stuff.” 

"O  sure,  sure.  What  do  you  think 
Ma’s  going  to  say?  She’s  not  blind, 
you  know.” 

"Nothing.  This  is  a  wedding, 
isn’t  it?  Besides  she’ll  think  it’s  just 
coca  cola.” 

"Yes?  You’ve  got  it  all  figured 
out,  haven’t  you?  Well,  we’ll  see.” 

"Look,  there  she  goes  again.”  The 
green-gowned  aunt  was  indeed  go¬ 
ing  again.  She  had  risen  from  her 
place  and  with  shrieks  of  laughter 
was  dragging  her  chair  into  the  space 
between  the  tables.  Setting  it  down 
in  the  exact  center  she  clambered  up 
on  it.  The  chair  was  none  too  steady. 
Her  heels  were  rather  high;  and  so 
was  she. 

"Whoops!  Nearly  went  that 
time.”  She  recovered  herself.  "Ladies 
and  gentlemen — quiet  everybody,” 
she  screamed,  "everybody  keep  quiet. 
Mister  orchestra  leader.  Yoo  hoo, 
mister  orchestra  leader.  Will  you 
play  one  of  those  thing-a-ma-jigs  on 
the  drums  for  poor  little  me?”  The 
drums  rolled.  "O  you  nice  man.  Re¬ 
mind  me  to  give  you  a  great  big  kiss. 
Everybody  stop  talking.  Quiet  now. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen — ladies,  puh- 
leeze.  I’ve  been  asked  to  announce 
that  dancing  will  now  begin  and  I’m 
going  to  ask  the  blushing  bride  and 
groom  to  lead  the  first  dance.  All 
right,  start  the  orchestra.  That’s 
right.  Come  on  now,  Eddie,  you  and 
Marge  have  to  begin.  Come  on,  now, 
don’t  be  bashful.”  Eddie  and  Marge 
began.  Now  began  a  running  com¬ 
mentary:  "O  look  at  them,  folks. 
Don’t  they  look  just  beautiful  ?  Don’t 
they?  Look  at  that  Eddie  dance. 
Isn’t  he  handsome?  O  wouldn’t  I 
like  to  be  in  Margie’s  shoes!  O  aren’t 
I  awful?  Ha  ha  ha.  And  will  you 
just  look  at  Marge?  I  guess  I  don’t 
have  to  tell  you  men  that.  I  guess 
you’re  doing  that  anyway.  Ha  ha  ha. 
All  right,  now  everybody  start  danc¬ 
ing.  Come  on  now.”  With  that  she 
flung  herself  off  the  chair,  ran  over 
to  the  little  bald  man,  pulled  him  to 
his  feet  and  began  to  dance  herself. 

"Now  I’ve  seen  everything.” 

"I  haven’t,  but  I’m  going  to.  Ann’s 
coming  to  make  you  dance  with  her.” 

"O  good  gravy!  What’ll  I  do?” 

"Why  sure.  Go  ahead  and  dance 
with  her.” 

"But  Ma,  I  can’t  dance  to  that  kind 
of  music.  I’ll  make  a  fool  of  myself.” 

"Don’t  be  foolish,  no  one’s  going 
to  be  looking  at  you.  Go  ahead.” 

"I  will  not.  I’m  not  going  to  make 
a  fool  out  of  myself.” 

"Tom,  I  want  to  dance  with  my 
cousin.  Come  along.” 

"Why  sure,  Ann,  I  was  just  going 
to  ask  you  if  you’d  dance  with  me." 
He  led  her  to  the  center  of  the  floor. 
"I’m  afraid  I  can’t  dance  very  well  to 
these  tangos.” 
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“O  go  on.  Your  mother  told  me 
you  were  a  wonderful  dancer.” 

“No,  really,  I’m  not.  I’m  terrible. 
Honest.  You  know  how  mothers  are. 
Oh  I’m  so  sorry.  I’m  as  clumsy  as  an 
ox.  Do  you  mind  if  we  start  again? 
I  try  to  sort  of  count  to  the  rhythm. 
One,  two,  three,  four.  One,  two  .  .  . 
One,  two,  three  .  .  .” 

“No,  no!  Not  that  way.  Here: 
you  follow  me.  Don’t  bounce.  Sort 
of  glide  on  this  beat.  Like  this. 
See?” 

“Like  this?” 

“No,  no!  You  look  as  if  you  were 
sneaking  up  on  somebody.” 

“Maybe  we’d  better  sit  this  one 
out.” 

“Perhaps  we’d  better.  Now  you 
be  sure  and  ask  me  when  the  orches¬ 
tra  plays  something  you  can  dance 
to,  won’t  you?” 

“Yeah,  sure.”  Ann  walked  away 


and  Tom  sank  into  his  seat.  He 
clutched  gratefully  at  the  drink 
which  the  waitress  had  brought  and 
swallowed  half  of  it. 

“You  and  Arthur  Murray.” 

“Listen,  no  one  can  dance  to  music 
like  that.” 

“O  sure,  sure.” 

“I’m  tired  anyway.  I  want  to  get 
out  of  here.  Say,  Mother,  do  you 
mind  if  I  leave  now?  I  have  an  aw¬ 
ful  lot  of  homework  to  do.” 

“Why,  no.  Go  right  along  home. 
Don’t  forget  to  say  good-bye  to 
everyone.  And  Mrs.  Brown.” 

“Don’t  worry.  I’ll  see  you  later. 
Don’t  hurry  home.” 

“No  fear  of  that.  I’ll  stay  till  the 
last  gun  is  fired.” 

“Don’t  I  know  it.  Well,  I’ll  see 
you  later.” 

“Yes.  Good-bye.” 


Spring  Is  ^jfirst  Jtove 

I  reached  and  touched  her  face, 

Her  hands — and  knew  first  love’s  embrace: 

We  laughed  and  danced; 

We  ran  among  the  shading  trees 
And  lay  entranced 

By  sun-blotched  pools  to  hear  the  waters  sneeze! 

- WESTON  M.  JENKS 
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Each  time  a  bolcl-hued  pennant  snaps 
On  Gloucester  mast  against  the  sky; 

Each  time  they  stack  the  lobster-traps, 

Or  hang  the  sea-nets  out  to  dry; 

Each  time  I  watch  the  full-belled  sails 
Of  singing  yachts  off  Marblehead; 

Each  time  a  sailor  faintly  hails 
His  mate  when  seas  are  sunset  red; 

Then  back  will  flow  the  flood  from  neap-tide, 
Surging,  cresting,  all-compelling; 

Will  come  again  like  dreams  of  sleep-tide, 
Memories  that  love’s  retelling. 

— THOMAS  J.  OWENS 


Cpigboat 

Under  a  gray  sea  she  lies  in  wait, 

A  lean,  dark  shark  with  thunder  in  her  jaws. 

A  sound!  She  noses  her  bulk  from  the  ocean  floor. 
Up,  up  she  glides  till  her  half-blind  eye 
Finds  surface.  A  feather  of  spray  is  born 
And  skips  unnoticed  on  the  gray,  heaving  waste 
of  sea. 

A  long  white  wake  of  bubbles.  Hell  bursts 
Its  black,  abysmal  walls  in  red  and  thund’rous 
flame. 

In  the  cold,  misty  dawn  a  ship  finds  rest 
Forever  in  the  soft  and  gloomy  ooze  of  the  ageless 
depths. 

— KEVIN  P.  O’LEARY 
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Gillianisms 


This  was  the  "Functional  Table”  at  our  Book  Fair.  You 
will  note  the  deliberate  omission  of  drapery  and  the  display  of 
characteristic  art.  Bob  Muse  reports  that  the  table  itself  is 
equally  characteristic,  since  he  and  his  assistants,  during  its 
construction,  used  a  hand  saw  instead  of  the  electric  one  em¬ 
ployed  on  other  tables,  they  thought  of  the  four  causes,  they 
prayed,  and  they  were  happy.  .  .  .  We  don’t  know  just  what  to 
sav  about  that  machine-made  electric  outlet  in  the  wall. 

j 
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The  Case  For  Functionalism 

By  LEE  BOWEN 

Dr.  Lee  Bowen,  Professor  of  History,  lectured  recently  in  explanation  of  his 
position  as  a  functionalist.  Our  Managing  Editor,  as  usual,  was  on  the  spot,  and  by 
taking  stenographic  notes  has  preserved  the  lecture  for  those  of  us  not  lucky  enough  to 
hear  the  Doctor.  We  present  the  result  here,  feeling  that  many  will  draw  from  it 
that  information  and  stimulation  which  it  is  Dr.  Bowen’s  peculiar  gift  to  impart. 


BEFORE  attempting  a  discussion 
of  functionalism,  it  is  right  to  de¬ 
fine  the  word  as  precisely  as  possible. 
To  function  is  to  act  properly  for 
the  attainment  of  preconceived  ends. 
Functionalism,  therefore,  where  man 
is  concerned,  is  a  questing  for  the 
good  life,  and  so  the  traditional 
functionalist  is  interested  primarily 
in  economics,  the  basic  factor  in  all 
social  structures.  Everything  else — 
literature,  music,  architecture,  the 
plastic  arts — may  be  classified  as 
incidental,  because  they  are  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  not  the  producers,  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  A  functional  society,  that  is, 
one  so  organized  as  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  man  to  live  as  a  rational 
creature  blessed  with  economic  and 
spiritual  stability,  will  create  func¬ 
tional  works  of  art  such  as  Hindu 
music,  Egyptian  temples,  Hellenic 
sculpture,  and  the  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
funny-looking  architecture,  arbitra¬ 
rily  called  "functional”  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  is  odd,  will  never  of  itself 
create  social  justice.  There  can  be 
no  true  beginning  for  anything  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  foundations,  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  shaped  by  our  spiritual  re¬ 


quirements,  alone  can  support  the 
society  we  need. 

The  functionalist,  then,  thinking 
in  terms  of  social  justice,  has  three 
main  criticisms  to  make  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  order.  First,  industrialism  has 
created  a  false  view  of  labor,  one 
that  is  essentially  at  variance  with 
the  viewpoint  traditionally  held 
through  history.  Second,  the  society 
of  Industrial  Capitalism  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  lack  of  stability,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  has  made  it  virtually 
impossible  to  establish  a  firm  basis 
of  Christian  morality.  Third,  indus¬ 
trialism  has  struck  a  mortal  blow  at 
agriculture,  the  fundamental  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  economic  factor. 

To  take  up  the  first  point:  we  need 
to  clarify  our  philosophy  of  labor. 
It  is  the  Catholic  view — and  by  that 
I  mean  not  only  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  but  the  universal  view 
of  history — that  labor  is  a  sacred 
activity  because  it  is  the  result  of  a 
Divine  Law  promulgated  for  man 
even  in  his  original  State  of  Inno¬ 
cence.  By  labor  I  include  what  we 
commonly  regard  as  physical  labor 
in  the  sense  of  bodily  exertion;  such 
physical  activity  cannot  be  consid- 
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ered  an  evil.  It  is  true  that  the 
nature  of  labor  was  changed  by  the 
Fall  and  man  henceforth  worked  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  with  the 
tear  of  thorns  at  his  flesh.  But  he 
could  still  take  joy  in  his  work, 
some  of  that  joy  he  had  known  in 
bodily  labor  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  things.  He  was  commanded 
to  work;  it  was  both  a  physical  and 
moral  necessity;  and  in  work  he 
found  joy.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
Hebrews  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cus,  where  the  craftsmen’s  prayer  is 
said  to  be  "in  the  work  of  their 
craft,”  and  according  to  Ecclesiastes , 
"nothing  is  better  than  for  a  man 
to  rejoice  in  his  work.”  Such  was 
the  original  and  historical  place  of 
labor,  but  compare  it  with  the 
tenor  of  our  own  times.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  of  our  age  either  directly 
aids  the  production  of  more  and 
more  labor-saving  devices,  or  divides 
and  diminishes  work  until  for  many 
it  has  become  an  unnecessary  ac¬ 
tivity.  Hence  our  leisured  class, 
which  apparently  contradicts  the 
truth  that  man  cannot  escape  the 
effects  of  his  fallen  nature.  Another 
significant  effect  of  Industrial  Capi¬ 
talist  society  is  that  those  in  its  sys¬ 
tem  have  come  to  regard  leisure  as 
the  time  of  pleasure,  and  have  long 
since  abandoned  the  effort  to  have 
pleasure  in  their  work. 

The  perfect  exemplar  of  the 
worker  is,  of  course,  Christ  Him¬ 
self,  Who  spent  the  first  thirty  years 
of  His  life  as  a  laborer,  freely  using 
His  Body.  He  spoke  in  parables 
that  employed  the  figures  of  the 
laboring  man,  particularly  the  agri¬ 


culturalist.  His  own  participation 
has  made  work  forever  holy.  The 
long  tradition  of  labor  came  down 
through  the  Middle  Ages.  Saint 
Benedict  committed  the  whole  mo¬ 
nastic  movement  to  the  necessity  of 
labor.  Work  in  the  formative  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Church  had  a  special 
threefold  effect.  It  offered  an  in¬ 
tellectual  mode  of  expression  to 
men,  it  helped  them  to  overcome 
the  temptations  of  the  body,  and  it 
was  a  weapon  in  the  reconquering 
of  Europe.  In  our  own  time  Leo 
XIII,  in  his  great  encyclical,  Rerum 
Novarum,  repeats  the  necessity  in¬ 
cumbent  on  all  men  to  labor,  and 
Pius  XI  expressed  it  succinctly  when 
he  said,  "Man  is  made  to  labor  as 
the  bird  to  fly.” 

I  have  given  you  in  resume  the 
philosophy  of  labor  which  has  been 
destroyed  by  Industrial  Capitalism. 
The  aim  of  the  workman  today  is  a 
state  of  leisure,  which  is  an  unnat¬ 
ural  state  for  man.  Can  he  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  a  lofty  use  of  that  leisure? 
It  is  certain  that  he  is  not  so  edu¬ 
cated  today,  and  I  doubt  whether 
such  an  unnatural  task  can  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Contrast  with  these 
points  the  definitions  you  will  find 
in  such  an  authority  as  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  on  "work”  and  "indus¬ 
trialism.”  They  clearly  demonstrate 
the  elements  of  each  that  cannot  be 
reconciled.  An  industrial  system  of 
labor  is  dependent  on  capital  for 
its  life  blood,  and  machinery  and 
mass  production  for  its  successful 
operation.  Its  highest  aim  is  a 
margin  of  profits.  Its  workmen  have 
been  divorced  from  both  joy  and 
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responsibility  at  their  labor,  and 
naturally  look  to  leisure  for  their 
contentment.  It  has  made  man  an 
automaton  on  an  assembly  line, 
when  he  should  be  an  artist  at  his 
craft. 

It  would  be  useless  to  separate 
Industrialism  from  Capitalism  be¬ 
cause  these  factors,  either  separately 
or  together,  cannot  create  a  stable 
society.  The  reason  for  this  defi¬ 
ciency  is  that  both  deny  to  men  the 
personal  control  of  a  stabilizing,  lu¬ 
crative  property,  which  may  be  of 
two  kinds:  either  land  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  or  tools  for  craftsmanship.  A 
house  and  its  furniture  are  not  lu¬ 
crative  property,  not  a  source  of  in¬ 
come.  Neither  is  the  mere  skill  or 
ability  of  the  worker,  for  it  is  not 
a  tangible  something  that  can  be 
willed  to  posterity.  Indeed,  almost 
all  lucrative  property  belonging  to 
the  laborer  has  been  destroyed  by 
Industrial  Capitalism.  First  of  all, 
Capitalism  has  drained  the  man 
power  from  the  countryside  and  left 
the  small  farms  depopulated.  Leo 
XIII,  by  the  time  of  Rerum  Nova- 
rum,  was  forced  to  plead  for  the 
return  of  the  individual  small  land- 
owner.  The  second  method  of  des¬ 
poliation  occurred  in  the  cities, 
where  the  craftsmen  lost  control  of 
the  tools  of  their  craft.  In  a  normal 
society  any  worker  owns  his  own 
tools  as  well  as  his  ability  to  work, 
and  this  dual  possession  makes  him 
master  of  his  trade.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  industrial  worker  to  own 
his  tools,  when  the  “tools”  have 
grown  into  unwieldy,  costly  masses 
of  machinery.  Even  before  ma¬ 


chinery  had  been  developed,  or  or¬ 
ganized  into  its  specific  form  of 
Industrialism,  the  control  of  lucra¬ 
tive  property  was  being  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  very  wealthy 
men.  These  we  call  Capitalists,  and 
their  system  of  control,  Capitalism. 
With  the  advent  of  machinery  it 
was  quickly  wedded  to  Industrialism, 
as  the  same  few  men  took  control  of 
the  machines,  started  the  factory 
system,  and  systematically  despoiled 
their  fellowmen  of  their  tools  and 
their  land.  Such  was  the  nature  of 
this  gigantic  theft  that  it  destroyed 
the  individual  sense  of  security  and 
the  permanent  basis  of  society. 

In  devious  other  ways  has  In¬ 
dustrial  Capitalism  operated  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  criminal  effects.  It  pro¬ 
duces  much  more  than  the  machine- 
made  goods  of  the  assembly  line;  it 
has  made  inevitable  the  constant  re¬ 
currence  of  imperialistic  wars.  Now 
do  not  think  that  I  am  contrasting 
these  evils  with  some  previous  state 
of  perfection.  There  has  never  been 
a  state  of  perfection  since  the  time 
of  the  Garden.  But  I  do  mean  to 
contrast  the  insecurity  of  Industrial 
Capitalism  with  the  state  of  things 
that  existed  in  an  earlier,  stable  so¬ 
ciety.  By  stability  I  do  not  mean  a 
state  of  permanence,  for  all  things 
are  constantly  changing.  I  mean  the 
security  that  characterized  the  social 
structure  when  each  individual  man 
was  sure  of  his  living  and  his  means 
of  wealth.  There  were  wars  in 
those  days,  in  medieval  times  and 
much  earlier.  There  were  even  im¬ 
perialism  and  debased  economics  at 
work.  But  the  wars  of  history  were 
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not  the  interlocking  struggles  of 
man  power  they  have  become  today. 
They  were  fought  by  a  military  class 
called  mercenaries,  whose  ranks  were 
maintained  by  volunteer  enlistment 
and  whose  trade  was  the  profession 
of  arms.  Conscription  as  we  have 
it  was  unknown.  It  is  only  in  our 
time  that  battles  have  destroyed 
whole  territories,  instead  of  a  single 
town  or  castle.  Such  a  destruction 
of  natural  wealth  has  obviously  des¬ 
troyed  a  large  element  of  stability 
in  modern  society. 

I  have  attributed  this  destructive 
warfare  to  the  operation  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Capitalism  because  the  over¬ 
production  of  machines  has  made  it 
a  matter  of  necessity.  Production 
beyond  demand  was  a  large  factor 
in  the  erection  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  England  needed  colonies  for 
two  reasons:  to  supply  raw  materials, 
and  to  consume  her  finished  products. 
We  must  remember  that  England 
was  the  first  country  to  develop  In¬ 
dustrial  Capitalism  with  its  ma¬ 
chines  and  factory  system,  and 
thereby  she  gained  a  large  initial 
advantage  over  the  other  countries 
of  the  world.  In  the  beginning, 
Europe  supplied  her  need  for  a 
market,  but  as  France  and  Germany 
developed  their  own  systems  England 
was  forced  to  turn  to  her  Empire. 
Its  possessions  were  increased  and 
each  took  on  a  new  economic  value. 
But  France  and  Germany  felt  the 
same  need  for  raw  materials  and  for 
markets.  When  they  turned  to  the 
work  of  empire-building,  they  found 
England  again  with  the  initial  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  the  rivalries  and  an¬ 


tagonisms  developed  that  were  so 
largely  responsible  for  the  first 
world  war.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Germany  could  have  avoided  that 
struggle  if  she  wished  to  return  to 
a  more  localized  system  of  econom¬ 
ics.  But  the  German  population  had 
already  been  absorbed  from  the 
country  into  the  cities,  and  the 
damage  to  society  was  too  extensive 
to  be  repaired. 

This  lack  of  proportion  between 
rural  and  urban  population  is  al¬ 
ways  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
Industrial  Capitalist  society.  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  of  course,  many  more  people 
live  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
In  1800,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
United  States,  the  ratio  was  96  to 
4  in  favor  of  the  country.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  after  the  dislocation,  80%  of 
the  people  were  living  in  cities  and 
did  not  grow  their  own  food.  They 
tended  the  machines  which  produced 
far  more  than  the  people  in  either 
country  or  city  could  consume.  In 
order  to  sell  their  goods  and  buy 
the  food  for  their  urban  masses, 
trade  and  control  of  the  seas  became 
imperative  for  English  interests. 

The  last  war  destroyed  the  pre¬ 
carious  balance  that  England  had 
been  struggling  to  maintain,  and 
confronted  her  with  new  social 
evils,  chief  of  which  was  the  masses 
of  unemployed.  Here  even  her  Em¬ 
pire  could  not  offer  a  solution; 
Australia,  for  instance,  was  already 
industrialized  and  objected  to  further 
immigration  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try. 

Thus,  in  brief,  has  Industrial  Capi¬ 
talism  faced  us  with  a  recurrence  of 
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wars  and  their  savage  aftermaths: 
unemployment,  insecurity,  and  im¬ 
morality.  Here  the  Church  is  vitally 
concerned  with  the  whole  process  of 
development,  precisely  because  of 
its  grave  moral  implications.  Eco¬ 
nomics  has  an  important  effect  on 
the  state  of  morality.  Now  it  should 
be  realized  that  I  am  not  advancing 
any  such  extreme  statements  as  a 
denial  that  an  individual  man  can 
save  his  soul  in  this  kind  of  society. 
No  one  denies  the  possibility  and 
efficiency  of  heroic  virtue.  But  I  do 
make  the  assertion,  with  the  strong¬ 
est  kind  of  support  from  Church 
teaching,  that  the  efficacy  of  heroic 
virtue  is  not  the  normal  way  for 
man  to  save  his  soul.  If  society 
forces  men  to  depend  on  special 
grace  to  any  great  extent,  that  so¬ 
ciety  is  abnormal.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  more  urgent  example  of  the 
interlocking  effects  of  economics  on 
morality  than  the  problem  of  birth 
control.  Eric  Gill  was  quite  correct 
when  he  insisted  that  the  proximate 
reason  for  the  universal  practise  of 
birth  control  is  the  insecurity  of 
society.  It  is  ironic  to  note  that  this 
very  society  thus  contains  its  own 
destructive  germ.  That  is  not  a 
mere  figure  of  speech;  the  decline  in 
births  among  the  urban  populations 
of  the  world  has  led  to  the  most 
startling  predictions  by  pragmatically- 
minded  statisticians.  And  these  are 
simply  the  physical  effects;  we  must 
not  forget  that  birth  control,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  functional,  is  the 
gravest  kind  of  offense  against  God’s 
goodness.  Here  the  Church  is  most 
deeply  concerned.  But  Catholics 


cannot  continue  to  preach  against 
the  moral  evil  and  ignore  the  great 
cause  of  its  practise.  The  moralists 
must  be  economists  or  they  will 
never  have  their  problem  solved.  If 
this  basic  view  is  not  accepted,  the 
Church  can  never  gain  effective  con¬ 
trol  of  the  cancer  that  is  sapping  her 
strength  and  vitality. 

Finally,  I  come  to  consider  the 
importance  of  agriculture  in  effect¬ 
ing  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
social  justice.  The  stable  society 
upon  which  a  high  value  has  been 
justly  set  is  invariably  an  agricul¬ 
tural  society.  For  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  is  the  most  necessary  and  the 
most  fruitful  kind  of  activity.  Pius 
VII  called  this  occupation  the  first 
and  most  important  of  all  the  arts. 
The  work  of  the  craftsman  is  next 
in  value. 

The  first  impression  to  correct 
about  agricultural  occupation  is  that 
it  is  some  kind  of  low  activity,  es¬ 
sentially  divorced  from  intellectu¬ 
ality.  That  is  anything  but  a  truth¬ 
ful  view,  even  though  it  is  current 
today.  For  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  work  of  the  farmer  I  cannot 
give  you  a  better  reference  than  Lord 
Northbourne’s  Look  to  The  Land. 
The  intellect  is  one  of  the  farmer’s 
first  weapons;  with  it  he  must  solve 
his  varied  problems  and  plan  his 
farming  for  years  in  the  future.  He 
is  concerned  with  the  rotation  of 
crops  and  the  fertility  of  his  soil, 
with  the  kind  of  cattle  best  suited 
to  his  pastures,  and  the  relation  of 
the  weather  to  his  planting  and  his 
harvesting.  The  normal  farmer  plans 
ahead  in  detailed  fashion  from  three 
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to  ten  years.  He  leads  the  fullest  kind 
of  life,  physically  and  intellectually. 
It  is  the  most  distorted  characteriza¬ 
tion  to  picture  him  eternally  hoeing 
potatoes. 

Many  farms  today  are  little  better 
than  new  examples  of  Industrialism 
and  Capitalism  at  work.  The  huge 
acreage  under  cultivation,  the  con¬ 
sequent  necessity  for  large  machin¬ 
ery,  the  single  crop  methods,  and  the 
army  of  hired  harvesters,  have  turned 
a  farm  into  a  farming  factory.  But 
this  is  not  the  worst  evil  that  our 
abnormal  age  has  caused  in  agri¬ 
culture.  It  has  wrought  the  greatest 
destruction  of  the  wealth  of  the  soil 
in  history,  and  posed  a  vast  problem 
to  all  who  must  live  from  the  fruits 
of  earth. 

To  understand  this  crisis  we  must 
know  something  of  the  nature  of 
farming  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  earth  with  all  its  lands  is  cov¬ 
ered  only  with  a  sheath  of  fer¬ 
tility.  Only  the  top  soil  is  produc¬ 
tive,  and  beneath  these  first  few 
inches  all  earth  is  as  sterile  as  stone. 
Only  this  top  soil,  called  the  humus, 
can  sustain  life,  for  it  is  made  up 
of  a  myriad  of  microscopic  organ¬ 
isms  forever  gathering  the  minerals 
upon  which  plants  feed.  Moreover, 
the  organization  of  all  bacteria 
gives  to  the  soil  such  a  spongy  na¬ 
ture  that  water  can  be  retained.  In 
dead  soil  water  either  sinks  through 
quickly,  if  it  is  of  sandy  composition, 
or  forms  a  sticky  mass  of  clay. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you  the  de¬ 
mands  on  agriculture  made  by  our 
state  of  society.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
Americans  live  in  cities  and  this 


great  population  must  be  fed.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  labor  that  is  left  to  the 
country  is  incapable  of  growing 
enough  food  to  feed  such  masses. 
Youth  is  the  first  to  leave  the 
country;  our  farmers  are  typically 
old  men,  and  few  in  number.  So, 
where  human  strength  is  inadequate, 
machinery  is  introduced.  Huge 
ploughs  cleave  the  earth  and  the 
precious  top  soil  of  humus  is  ground 
and  churned  into  the  unproductive 
matter  beneath  it.  In  a  year  or  two 
years  its  fertility  is  gone.  The  wise 
farmer  has  always  been  conscious  of 
the  swift  destruction  of  his  wealth. 
The  pioneers  who  broke  the  prairie 
dirt  found  that  it  took  them  three 
years  to  raise  a  crop  because  it  took 
that  long  for  a  new  humus  to  de¬ 
velop.  The  untutored  Hindu  knows 
his  soil  as  he  pierces  it  gently  with 
a  pointed  stick  to  plant  his  seed. 
Meanwhile,  his  Western  brothers 
stand  in  observation,  and  deplore  his 
lack  of  a  big  steel  plough. 

The  humus  is  damaged  every  time 
it  is  broken,  and  erosion  by  wind  and 
water  is  continually  occurring.  But 
nature  by  a  cycle  has  provided  for 
this  deficit.  The  humus  is  normally 
restored  and  enriched  in  the  process 
of  time  by  animal  excrements  and 
the  absorption  of  vegetative  matter. 
Thus  a  natural  balance  is  maintained, 
but  if  the  soil  is  too  heavily  ploughed 
or  too  constantly  planted,  this  natural 
restoration  is  much  too  inadequate. 
The  seasonal  pace  of  nature  can 
never  equal  the  speed  of  machines; 
this  lack  of  balance  between  organic 
and  inorganic  forces  has  led  to  a 
ruthless  despoliation  of  every  kind 
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of  natural  wealth  until  we  are  fast 
approaching  bankruptcy.  See  what 
happens  in  this  one  pursuit  of  agri¬ 
culture.  When  the  soil  is  thus 
robbed  of  its  vitality  the  only  re¬ 
course  is  to  artificial  means.  The  nec¬ 
essary  minerals  are  restored  in  the 
form  of  fertilizer.  But  the  need  for 
such  a  restorative  increases  with 
each  ploughing,  until  eventually  the 
price  of  fertilizer  (which  will  vary 
anyway,  according  to  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  margin  of  profit) 
exceeds  the  profit  from  the  sale  of 
the  crops.  The  farmer  has  com¬ 
pletely  lost  his  wealth  and  his  farm 
is  abandoned.  But  what  of  the  dead 
soil?  Within  a  single  year,  eroding 
through  the  action  of  wind  and 
water,  it  has  begun  to  turn  into  the 
sands  of  a  desert.  And  a  desert  is 
as  contagious  as  leprosy;  its  sands 
are  carried  on  the  winds  until  a 
whole  area  is  reduced  to  an  unpro¬ 
ductive  waste.  The  heavy  ploughing, 
lack  of  rotation  in  planting,  and 
single  crop  methods  of  production 
are  the  causes  of  this  deathly  erosion. 
To  choose  a  striking  national  ex¬ 
ample,  consider  the  Dust  Bowls  of 
the  Mid-West.  Other  nations,  too, 
have  felt  this  vital  problem:  Austra¬ 
lia  and  the  Argentine  are  both  fear¬ 
ful  that  the  rich  black  earth  of  their 
fields  may  turn  to  sand  and  ashes 
beneath  their  feet.  During  the  last 
war  the  Prime  Minister  of  South 
Africa  summed  it  up  in  striking 
fashion  when  he  said:  ‘'Our  chief 
problem  is  not  the  war  but  the 
checking  of  the  desert.” 

Another  cause  in  the  loss  of 
the  American  soil  has  been  contribu¬ 


ted  through  the  slaughtering  of  for¬ 
ests.  Once  so  plentiful  that  they 
hindered  the  progress  of  the  pio¬ 
neers,  trees  that  were  generations  in 
growing  have  been  cut  down  to 
feed  the  maws  of  machinery.  As  a 
result,  vast  areas  have  been  deprived 
of  vegetation  and  the  soil  has  lost 
its  natural  life.  It  has  also  lost  its 
sponginess,  and  this  has  created  the 
problem  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Valley  basin.  In  the  due  order  of 
nature,  the  overflow  of  mountain 
rivers  and  the  melting  of  snows  has 
been  controlled  by  the  absorption  of 
good  earth.  But  when  the  soil  turns 
to  sand  it  cannot  hold  the  water, 
and  the  floods  sweep  on,  destroying 
more  of  the  earth  in  the  process. 
Thus  one  million  miles  in  the  catch¬ 
ment  areas  of  the  Mississippi  have 
been  rapidly  advanced  to  the  state 
of  a  desert. 

By  all  these  processes  it  has  been 
estimated  that  in  the  past  fifty  years, 
25%  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
United  States  has  been  destroyed. 
This  desolation  has  taken  place  in 
a  nation  whose  resources  we  fondly 
believed  were  unlimited,  and  it 
confronts  us  now  with  the  not- 
too-remote  problem  of  undernourish¬ 
ment  and  actual  starvation.  I  have 
described  this  evil  situation  in  de¬ 
tail.  We  shall  make  the  worst  kind 
of  error  if  we  think  its  solution 
is  a  simple  matter  of  new  farm¬ 
ing  methods  and  different  means  of 
conservation.  The  whole  affair  was 
aggravated  in  the  first  place  by  the 
wholesale  transition  of  men  to  the 
cities,  and  the  balance  will  not  be 

(Continued  on  Page  57) 
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mind.  People  today  are  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  men  do,  not  what 
made  them  do  it.  By  their  actions 
you  shall  know  them.  I  insist  that  if 
you  first  know  them,  you  can  easily 
determine  their  actions.  If  you  ex¬ 
amine  a  man’s  vocal  chords,  you  will 
know  his  voice;  and  if  you  examine 
him,  you  will  know  his  deeds. 

It  is  on  this  principle,  then,  that  I 
say  the  biography  of  a  man  is  the 
most  important  thing  about  him.  He 
may  have  written  the  great  American 
novel,  and  it  may  have  sapped  a  life¬ 
time  of  poverty,  sickness,  and  despair 
from  him,  which  is  important 
enough,  but  I  want  to  know  why  he 
wrote  it.  He  may  have  painted  the 
most  exquisite  of  all  Madonnas,  or 
he  may  have  written  a  mathematics 
book;  I  am  still  interested  most  in 
those  unseen  and  usually  unguessed 
reasons  why.  I  like  to  know  that 
Stevenson  wrote  of  children  because 
he  never  really  wanted  to  be  spoiled 


up;  that  Henry  Adams 
education  because  that  was 
ling  his  college  had  not 
To  me,  then,  these  are 
irtant  things.  It  is  for  them 
search 


lenever  I  get  that 
id,  of  late,  infrequent  urge  to 
stop  and  look. 

And  when  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  strangely  named  We  Have  Been 
Friends  Together,  by  Raissa  Mari- 
tain,  I  knew  that  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  simply  because  she  was  the 
wife  of  one  Jacques  Maritain,  and  I 
never  knew  until  then  that  he  was  a 
married  man.  You  see  my  point. 
Here  was  a  reason,  a  why,  a  biogra¬ 
phy.  Here  was  Jacques  Maritain 
coming  out  as  a  man,  as  somebody 
who  was  born,  who  lived,  and 
laughed,  and  argued.  Here  was  not 
the  author  of  several  philosophical 
discussions,  but  rather  the  breath, 
the  flesh  and  blood,  the  burning 
warmth  of  a  personality. 

So  I  bought  the  book  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing  insulted  poor  Raissa.  She  said, 
"We  have  been  friends  .  .  .”;  I  cared 
only  for  him.  She  implied  that  there 
were  two.  I  wanted  one  and  was 
willing  to  put  up  with  the  other.  But 
then  after  reading  her  message  I 
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found  that  the  two  were  inseparable; 
that  you  could  not  have  the  one  with¬ 
out  the  other.  For  when,  on  page  40, 
she  says  that  one  day  she  saw  coming 
toward  her  "a  young  man  with  a 
gentle  face,  a  heavy  shock  of  blond 
hair,  a  light  beard  and  a  slightly 
stooped-shouldered  carriage,”  she 
introduced  an  integral  part  of  her 
own  life,  for  Jacques  Maritain  was 
nothing  more  than  the  missing  piece 
of  a  puzzle  which,  when  found,  com¬ 
pleted  the  unity.  All  through  the 
book  she  makes  this  clear.  Her  life 
would  never  have  been  completed, 
or  unified,  or  brought  eventually  to 
God  if  Jacques  had  not  met  her.  It 
is  with  him  always  that  she  lived. 
Together  they  struggled  through  the 
horror  of  untruth,  together  they  met 
Leon  Bloy,  together  they  were  bap¬ 
tized. 

So  her  story  is  of  two  people  who 
actually  were  one,  and  it  is  told  in  a 
clever  patch-quilt  fashion.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  surprising.  Throughout  she 
scattered  a  succession  of  clashing 
colors,  sewed  them  together,  and 
gave  to  the  world  a  brilliant,  but  very 
warm  blanket.  The  various  delinea¬ 
tions  of  color  are  sharp  and  some¬ 
times  abrupt,  which  makes  for  some 
confusion  and  uncertainty.  The  di¬ 
visions  are  based  on  the  people  she 
and  her  husband  knew,  and  their  ac¬ 
quaintances  are  manifold  and  quite 
heterogeneous.  Certainly  Ernest 
Psichari,  Charles  Peguy,  Felix  Le 
Dantec,  Henri  Bergson,  and  Leon 
Bloy  are  people  who  wore  different 
colors.  If  one  was  black,  another  was 
white;  if  one  was  an  atheist,  the  other 
was  a  saint.  Le  Dantec,  for  instance, 


simplified  the  intelligence  into  "a 
flabby  material  which  functions  at  a 
temperature  of  thirty-eight  degrees.” 
(I  wondered  when  I  read  this  what 
happened  at  thirty-nine  degrees.) 
And  Bloy  wrote,  "II  n’y  a  qu’une  tris- 
tesse,  c’est  de  n’etre  pas  des  saints.” 
The  one  was  all  material,  the  other, 
spiritual.  One  thought,  along  with 
the  whole  Sorbonne,  that  the  spirit 
was  nothing;  the  other  spoke  from 
the  Mystical  Body  and  knew  that  it 
was  everything. 

The  jump,  to  be  sure,  from  Le 
Dantec  to  Bloy  was  a  gradual  one 
and,  thank  God,  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  both  in  the  same 
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quilt,  and  the  colors,  however  far 
apart,  scream  at  each  other.  This  is 
of  course  no  fault  of  the  quilt  maker, 
who  had  little  choice  in  selecting  the 
cloth.  It  was  there  for  her  to  put 
together,  and  just  enough  to  go 
around. 

The  introduction,  if  we  are  to 
keep  the  metaphor,  is  done  in  deep 
blue,  almost  black.  It  foreshadows 
a  turbulent  and  pathetic  story.  For 
when  Raissa  says, 

There  is  no  longer  any  future  for  me 
in  this  world.  Life  for  me  draws  to 
a  close,  ended  by  a  catastrophe  that 
has  plunged  France  into  mourning, 
and  with  France,  the  world,  or  at 
least  all  those  in  France  and  in  the 
world  who  treasure  the  human  and 
divine  values  of  free  intelligence, 
wise  liberty,  and  universal  charity 

we  know  that  her  book  is  not  going 
to  be  one  of  great  joy  and  gladness. 
We  suspect  the  worst  and  begin  to 
get  down  on  our  knees  for  this  poor 
woman  who  has  come  to  see  the  last 
few  shattered  remnants  of  peace  and 
truth  thrown  from  her.  Actually, 
however,  her  book  stops  in  1909  and 
she  was  happiest  then.  Another 
book,  the  continuation  of  this,  is 
promised,  which  will  unquestionably 
give  the  darker  tones  to  her  life. 

Yet  there  is  running  through  these 
pages  a  recurring  note  of  sadness,  the 
sadness  which  comes  from  maturity 
and  depth,  and  the  haunting  thought 
that  all  she  has  lived  for,  her  ideals, 
achieved  only  after  long  torture,  are 
vanishing  away.  Her  life,  she  says, 
has  come  to  the  climax  where  noth¬ 
ing  is  left  of  childhood  or  of  happi¬ 
ness  in  living.  She  is  a  tired  woman 
who  has  settled  back  to  tell  the  story 


of  her  life  because  her  only  comfort 
is  in  looking  back. 

She  was  born  during  one  persecu¬ 
tion  in  Russia  and  may  die  with  an¬ 
other  in  America.  Her  family  emi¬ 
grated  to  France  and  prepared  her 
for  the  Sorbonne.  Before  being  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  she  took  her  first 
philosophy  course  from  one  Dr.  Pap- 
poport,  who,  in  the  first  lesson,  asked 
Raissa  what,  above  all,  she  wished  to 
know.  Her  answer,  at  the  incredible 
age  of  fifteen,  "To  know  what  is,” 
caught  perfectly  the  spirit  of  her  life. 
To  know  what  is  tormented  Raissa; 
she  had  not  then  read  the  words  of 
Moses,  and  it  was  to  be  some  time 
before  the  awful  words  "I  am  who 
am”  meant  anything  to  her. 

At  the  Sorbonne  she  met  her  first 
sickening  heartbreak  when  she  dis¬ 
covered  that  none  of  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  could  answer  her  questions. 
When  she  brought  the  matter  to  La 
Picque,  he  indignantly  shouted,  "But 
that  is  mysticism!”  And  she  knew 
then  that  "This  was  the  horrified 
stock  answer  dear  to  all  those  who 
held  metaphysics  in  contempt  ...  it 
served  to  condemn  all  activity  of  the 
intelligence  which  sought  to  rise 
above  the  simple  empirical  deter¬ 
minations  of  facts.” 

And  that  brings  me  to  a  digression 
not  entirely  out  of  place.  In  her  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  philosophical  ailments 
at  the  Sorbonne,  I  remembered  a 
small  pamphlet  recently  written  by 
Mortimer  Adler  concerning  the  men¬ 
tal  sickness  of  American  professors. 
She  spoke  of  France  in  1900;  he 
spoke  of  1941  America.  And  they 
both  say  the  same  thing. 
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I  am  going  to  compare  two  pas¬ 
sages  which  I  think  sum  up  the  main 
points  of  each  diagnosis,  and  I  don’t 
think  I  need  add  much  more  to  what 
they  say. 

Raissa  said  this: 

At  the  Sorbonne,  as  we  knew  it,  the 
scientists,  insofar  as  they  philoso¬ 
phized  at  all,  were  generally  parti¬ 
sans  of  such  philosophical  theories 
as  mechanism,  epiphenomenalism, 
absolute  determinism,  evolutionary 
monism — doctrines  which  deny  the 
reality  of  the  spirit  and  the  objectiv¬ 
ity  of  all  knowledge  which  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  cognition  of  sensible  phe¬ 
nomena. 

And  Adler,  in  an  address  given  at 
the  Conference  of  Science,  Philos¬ 
ophy,  and  Religion  last  September, 
said  this: 

I  know  that  there  are  enough  vari¬ 
eties  of  positivism  to  permit  the  pro¬ 
fessors  to  retain  their  individuality, 
but  I  insist  that  behind  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  technical  jargons  there  is 
a  single  doctrine.  The  essential  point 
of  that  doctrine  is  simply  the  affir¬ 
mation  of  science  and  the  denial  of 
philosophy  and  religion. 

Both,  fundamentally,  are  the  same. 
Yet  both  were  written  about  the  pre¬ 
vailing  metaphysics,  or  rather  the 
lack  of  any  prevailing  metaphysics, 
in  two  different  countries.  Adler 
pleads  with  the  logicians  of  America 
to  be  logical.  He  asks  them  to  admit 
that  since  man  is  a  rational  animal 
essentially  distinct  from  the  brutes, 
his  education  should  cultivate  the 
moral  and  intellectual  virtues.  He 
points  to  America’s  modern  culture, 
probes  the  fundamental,  the  social 
cause  for  its  disease,  and  finds  it  to 
be  an  absolute  denial  of  philosophy 
and  religion.  And  only  the  wise  men, 
the  intellectuals,  the  professors  can 


clean  it  out.  In  their  hands  rests  the 
survival  of  Democracy,  and  the  crisis 
has  come. 

Raissa  spoke  of  this  same  trouble 
in  France.  In  the  very  halls  where 
truth  should  be  dispensed,  it  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  The  Sorbonne,  the  uni¬ 
versity  with  its  great  heritage  of 
wisdom  and  culture,  had  lost  itself 
in  the  wild  marathon  of  materialism. 

And  now  that  history  has  crystal¬ 
lized  and  France  lies  in  abject  humil¬ 
iation  before  the  dual  thrusts  of  two 
bitter  nations,  now  that  her  culture 
must  be  born  anew  and  carefully 
nourished  as  the  fragile  infant,  now 
that  all  this  has  happened,  can  we 
predict  the  American  way?  Can  we 
see  France,  and  not  see  America? 
Can  we  laugh  at  Raissa  Maritain,  at 
philosophy,  at  truth,  and  still  avoid 
the  justified  earthly  hell?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  but 
that  still  doesn’t  vilify  the  question. 

Both  Jacques  and  Raissa  felt  this 
chaos.  They  had  thought  to  find 
some  extremely  pertinent  answers  at 
the  university;  instead  they  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  more  questions.  And 
then  God  intervened.  He  sent  them 
Henri  Bergson,  who  was  a  heretic, 
but  who,  in  his  heresy,  restored  meta¬ 
physics  and  sanity  to  a  boy  and  girl 
who  were  then  considering  suicide 
as  the  only  ultimate  and  true  logic. 

It  was  Bergson’s  arguments  that, 
one  by  one,  carried  Jacques  and 
Raissa  away  from  the  scientific  posi¬ 
tivism  which  had  so  disturbed  their 
life.  They  came  into  a  new  sweet 
realm  of  happiness  found  only  when 
their  greatest  of  mental  hazards  had 
been  surmounted. 
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From  here  the  book  takes  an  up¬ 
ward  swing.  Their  engagement  took 
place  in  a  typical  Maritain  way.  They 
had  been  alone  in  Raissa’s  living 
room.  "Jacques  was  sitting  on  the 
rug  close  to  my  chair;  it  suddenly 
seemed  to  us  that  we  had  always  been 
near  each  other,  and  that  we  would 
always  be  so.  Without  thinking  I 
put  out  my  hand  and  stroked  his  hair; 
he  looked  at  me  and  all  was  clear 
to  us  ” 

That,  to  me,  is  excellent.  It  throws 
into  sharp  focus  the  Raissa  Maritain 
that  I  like.  Of  the  two-hundred-odd 
pages  in  her  book,  she  devoted  one 
small  paragraph  to  her  love  affair. 
She  described  Jacques  from  every 
viewpoint  except  one — as  her  lover. 
Page  after  page  he  comes  to  her  with 
books,  paintings,  and  people;  never 
did  she  say  he  came  with  flowers.  All 
of  her  life  was  spent  in  loving  him, 
but  that  love  was  so  deep,  so  far  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  that  she  paid  little 
heed  to  superficial  things.  Flowers  are 
outward  expressions;  she  was  too 
busy  with  what  went  on  inside  to 
think  much  of  going  out.  Yet  I  shall 
remember  Raissa  Maritain  for  this 
passage  simply  because  this  once  she 
did  go  out.  Of  her  whole  book 
this  comes  closest  to  saying,  ”1  love 
Jacques,” — and  I  love  Raissa  for  al¬ 
most  saying  so. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I  realize  my 
grave  error:  I  have  forgotten  Leon 
Bloy.  And  to  miss  him  in  this  review 
it  to  miss  the  review.  If  the  Maritains 
had  not  met  the  Bloys,  the  Maritains 
might  not  have  met  God,  and  that  is 
primarily  why  Raissa  wrote  the  book. 
She  and  Jacques  had  read  Bloy’s  La 


Femme  Pauvre,  and  were  so  struck 
with  "the  immensity  of  this  believer’s 
soul,  his  burning  zeal  for  justice,  the 
beauty  of  a  lofty  doctrine  which  for 
the  first  time  rose  up  before  our 
eyes”  that  they  sent  him  a  letter  ex¬ 
pressing  their  praise  and  enclosed  a 
money  order  for  twenty-five  francs. 
The  money  was  needed,  for  Bloy, 
above  all,  was  desperately  poor.  He 
may  have  been  denied  the  recognition 
of  his  writings  and  of  his  prophecies; 
he  may  have  been  shouted  down  as  a 
brawler,  a  fanatic,  a  lunatic;  there 
was  none  to  deny  or  shout  down  his 
poverty.  Because  Leon  Bloy  was  a 
beggar,  because  he  suffered  intoler¬ 
able  misery,  and  because  in  his  works 
Raissa  and  Jacques  saw  the  "flashes 
in  the  depths,”  never  seen  before, 
they  came  to  him.  And  when  they 
came  they  believed. 

In  his  preface  to  the  Letters  of 
Leon  Bloy  to  His  Godchildren,  Jac¬ 
ques  wrote: 

.  .  .  Instead  of  being  a  whited  sepul¬ 
chre,  like  the  Pharisees  of  every 
time,  he  was  a  fire-stained  and  black¬ 
ened  cathedral.  The  whiteness  was 
within,  in  the  depth  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle.  Once  the  threshold  of  this 
house  was  crossed  all  values  were 
dislocated,  as  though  by  an  invisible 
switch.  One  knew,  or  one  guessed, 
that  only  one  sorrow  existed  here — 
not  to  be  one  of  the  saints.  All  the 
rest  receded  into  the  twilight. 

And  gradually  all  the  rest  did  recede. 
Even  the  philosophical  pursuit  which 
Jacques  and  Raissa  loved  so  dearly 
had  to  go,  for  with  all  their  reason 
they  could  not  combat  the  unques¬ 
tionable  testimony  of  two  great  mys¬ 
tics,  Anna  Emmerlich,  the  German 
nun,  and  the  seventeenth-century 
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Jesuit,  Father  Surin.  It  would  seem 
strange  that  with  so  great  a  friend 
as  Leon  Bloy,  these  two  people  could 
find  their  philosophy  a  barrier  to 
baptism.  Yet  Jacques,  even  on  the 
day  he  was  baptized,  was  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  in  becoming  a  Cath¬ 
olic,  he  would  have  to  abandon  the 
intellectual  life.  He  then  thought 
that  God  had  hidden  His  truth  in  a 
dunghill,  in  the  sickening  mediocrity 
of  the  bourgeois,  in  the  evil  society 
of  the  powerful. 

All  this,  I  say,  might  seem  strange. 
To  explain  it  one  must  understand 
first  that  Leon  Bloy  was  not  a  philos¬ 
opher.  He  could  not  compete  with 
the  mental  gymnastics  of  the  Mari- 
tains.  He  preached;  he  did  not  argue. 
Again,  Jacques  had  never  read 
Aquinas,  and  knew  nothing  about 
the  vast  Summa  Theologica  which 
later  he  so  well  interpreted.  He  was 
still  working  with  the  intuition  of 
Bergson  and  trying  to  make  that 
compatible  with  supernatural  Faith. 
All  of  these  things  did  not  help  him 
into  the  Church. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  was 
the  tremendous  spectacle  of  sanctity 
and  the  beauty  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
“The  Church,  in  her  mystical  and 
saintly  life”  they  found  infinitely 
lovable.  And  when  Raissa  fell 
deathly  sick  and  allowed  Jeanne  Bloy 
to  place  the  Miraculous  Medal 
around  her  neck,  she  began  to  pray 
without  realizing  precisely  what  she 
was  doing — “and  then  fell  into  a 
gentle  and  healing  sleep.”  This  was 
the  touchstone;  God  had  won. 

On  June  11th,  1906,  with  Ve- 
ronique  and  Leon  Bloy  for  god¬ 


parents,  the  two  wanderers  were  bap¬ 
tized,  hoping,  mind  you,  that  this 
would  bring  to  them  the  gift  of  Faith. 
From  what  has  happened  since  we 
know  that  God  must  have  poured 
this  gift  in  great  abundance  into 
their  hearts. 

Immediately  after  this  sacred 
event,  Jacques  tried  again,  with 
greater  zeal,  “to  harmonize  Bergson’s 
critique  of  the  concept  and  the  for¬ 
mulas  of  revealed  dogma,”  and  in 
his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
the  Philosophic  Bergsonienne,  he 
said, 

.  .  .  The  effort,  obscurely  pursued 
for  months,  to  realize  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion — which  was  the  goal  of  all  my 
desires — suddenly  ended  in  this  un¬ 
deniable  conclusion.  I  had  to  choose, 
and  hence  to  admit  that  all  the  philo¬ 
sophical  work  with  which  I  had 
busied  myself  had  to  be  begun 
anew.  .  .  . 

He  started,  with  his  life  almost  half 
gone,  on  the  ground  floor  and  began 
to  climb  the  stair  once  more.  And 
when  he  had  finally  shaken  all  of  the 
Bergsonian  fallacy  from  his  mind, 
and  convinced  himself  that  reality 
was  the  authentic  value,  the  last  anal¬ 
ysis,  the  ultimate  thing  to  which  we 
must  turn  for  all  knowledge,  he  was 
already  a  Thomist.  “And  when,”  he 
says,  “several  months  later,  I  was  to 
meet  the  Summa  Theologica,  I  would 
erect  no  obstacles  to  its  luminous 
flood.” 

It  is  here,  then,  that  Raissa  quietly 
closes  the  book.  Jacques  is  busy  with 
Aquinas,  and  sharpening  his  pen  for 
the  books  to  come.  She  is  resigned  to 
the  proximate  catastrophe  of  the 
world  but  knows  that  ultimately  the 
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Church  will  pull  through.  "It  is  never 
for  a  long  while  that  a  French  family 
stays  away  from  the  faith” — so  hang 
on  and  wait  for  the  dawn.  Her  first 
sombre  outlook  has  been  somewhat 
eased  and  her  faith  in  France  in¬ 
creased.  Yet  there  will  be  the  perse¬ 
cution  before  the  light.  Her  last  sen¬ 
tence  is  one  of  her  best. 


.  .  .  When  nameless  sufferings  have 
purified  us,  then  only  can  the  breath 
of  life,  which  is  able  to  renew  the 
face  of  the  earth,  blow  once  again 
upon  our  misfortunes  and  our 
patience. 

And  I  think  Raissa  right  now  could 
name  those  nameless  sufferings.  May 
God  keep  her,  and  give  her  strength 
to  finish  what  she  has  so  nobly  begun. 

— t.  j.  H. 


HE  USED  THE  WRONG  EQUATION 
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J2ate-clo)inter  Jturic 

Like  ripple-fluted  pond 

That  flaunts  a  waning  coronet  of  ice 

For  April’s  child  throwing  a  stone, 

Is  your  eye’s  fond  device — 

For  nail -chilling  tingle 

Of  pulsing  spring  that  weaves  the  emerald  cress 
And  frets  the  cat-tails  in  the  dingle — 

Not  for  restfulness. 

Pathway  of  trout  and  frog 
I  slither  with  the  russet-flashing  newt 
By  green-edged  stones  and  lushy  bog 
And  naked  poplar-root. 

A  hundred  dancing  shallows 
I  vault  with  spawning  trout  to  gain  the  pool 
Where  dip  the  glad-returning  swallows 
And  depths  are  icy-cool. 

Your  ice  I  will  sunder 
And  hold  you  as  the  sun-rapt  pond  my  own 
When  strolling  April’s  children  wonder 
At  snowdrops  by  a  stone. 


Sonnet:  ^ohe  ^Basketweaver 

This  is  the  bending  of  the  bough,  heretofore 
Summer  withes  yielded  to  the  callouses 
Of  my  lithe  fingers;  January  now 
Enthralls  my  willows  in  her  winter-palaces; 

Ice- veiled  virgins  bowing  to  the  ground, 

Still-flitting  snow  their  burden  and  their  shroud. 
Yule-stump  and  carollers,  the  song  and  sound 
Are  footsteps  in  the  drift,  long  oversnowed. 

Black  twigs  of  autumn,  only  fit  for  faggot, 

Cracked  in  my  brittle  hands,  hugging  the  stove 
Till  urgent  April  stir  the  mole  and  maggot — 

Now  hasten,  axe,  and  take  bent  limbs  I  love: 

In  vain  comes  lightfoot  Pan,  the  springtime 
braggart, 

My  dear,  pale-breasted  dryads  of  the  grove! 

— Jack  Ross 
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BOARDS 


By  GEORG 

War  and  the  Theatr< 

The  theatre,  like  many  othej 
good  American  institutions,  has  ovef- 
night  become  blatantly  patriotic, 
ter  December  7,  Washington  sud¬ 
denly  found  itself  overwhc 
the  great  rush  of  singers, 
and  movie  actors  eager  to  donat 
their  alleged  talents  for  national 
fense.  Broadway  and  Holl 
have  jumped  on  the  bandws 
are  now  beating  the  drum  foi 
Glory.  Deanna  Durbin  and 
Rooney  are  busily  engaged  in 
ing  up  the  soldiers  at  the  dil 
army  camps;  each  is  escorted 
train  load  of  photographers  apd 
press  agents  just  to  make  sure  the 
public  will  know  that  the  two  stars 
are  doing  their  bit.  All  that  remains 
is  for  Don  Ameche  to  come  and 
laugh  for  the  soldiers;  if  that  does 
not  amuse  them  they  are  beyond 
hdp. 

But  despite  its  ill-considered  and 
at  times  disastrous  attempts  to  be 
of  service,  the  importance  of  the 
theatre  in  a  country  at  war  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  A  people  constantly 
fighting  new  worries,  new  fears,  new 
sorrows,  must  have  an  opportunity 
to  forget  for  at  least  a  brief  moment. 
All  of  us,  soldiers  and  civilians  alike, 
must  " escape”;  we  must  find  solace 
and  relaxation  and  amusement 
the  theatre.  It  has  always  been  thus. 


mckinnon 

In  Athens  when  the  city  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  Spartans,  the  citizens 
locked  to  see  Aristophanes'  latest 
comedy  hit;  in  London  under  the 
raids  of  last  winter  the  British 
red  to  be  vastly  amused  by 
wer- present,  insipid  drawing- 
>medies.  The  theatre  is  a 
never-neVer  land,  unconcerned  with 
worries  and  fears  of  the  outside 
world;  and  as  a  healthy,  normal 
tflet  for  frustrations  and  sorrows, 
lie  for  the  mind,  it  is  un- 
id  in  wartime. 

government  recognizes  these 
fact^  and  smiles  benignly  on  the 
tre,  although  it  is  not  considered 
a  "defense  industry”  like  its  problem 
child  the  movies.  In  London,  when 
the  air  blitz  started  in  September 
1940,  all  theatrical  performances 
were  stopped.  But  in  a  short  time 
the  public  demand  for  the  reopening 
of  the  playhouses  grew  so  loud  that 
the  government  withdrew  the  ban. 
At  the  height  of  the  air  raids  last 
winter  the  West  End  was  thriving 
with  openings  every  week,  perfor¬ 
mances  starting  at  five  to  avoid  the 
blackout. 
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Many  amusing  incidents  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  wartime  theatre  in 
London.  At  a  concert  hall  in  the 
West  End  a  symphony  orchestra  was 
playing  during  an  especially  severe 
air  raid.  The  audience  and  the  musi- 
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dans,  accustomed  to  such  annoy¬ 
ances,  blandly  ignored  the  sound  of 
the  anti-aircraft  guns  and  the  crunch 
of  falling  bombs;  they  were  enrap¬ 
tured  by  a  Mozart  symphony.  Then 
there  was  a  terrific  explosion  as  a 
bomb  hit  a  nearby  building.  The 
theatre  shook  violently;  the  audience, 
abruptly  aroused  from  its  fantasy, 
stirred  uneasily;  but  the  orchestra 
continued  to  play  without  skipping 
a  beat.  Bombs  or  no  bombs,  one  sim¬ 
ply  could  not  stop  in  the  middle  of 
a  Mozart  symphony. 

Then  at  a  performance  of  a  thrill¬ 
ing  melodrama  the  climax  was  ap¬ 
proaching;  the  interest  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  intense.  Suddenly  a  time 
bomb  exploded  nearby;  the  noise 
was  ear-shattering.  For  a  moment 
the  audience  looked  about  nervously 
and  the  actors  stopped  in  their 
places.  Then  with  the  traditional 
aplomb  which  adds  for  some  strange 
reason  to  the  Anglophobe’s  dislike, 
the  audience  and  the  actors  resumed 
their  respective  positions,  and  the 
play  continued.  But  the  first  line  of 
dialogue  was  greeted  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  roar  of  laughter  almost  as  loud 
as  the  bomb  explosion.  The  line — 
"Was  that  someone  knocking  at  the 
door?" 

So  in  London  the  theatre  con¬ 
tinues  to  thrive  despite  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  war;  and  the  British  are 
flocking  to  see  such  bits  of  fluff  as 
Noel  Coward’s  Blithe  Spirit,  The 
Alan  Who  Came  to  Dinner,  and 
Old  Acquaintance,  and  their  special 
brand  of  musical  show  which  com¬ 
pletely  bores  everyone  but  them¬ 
selves.  At  the  last  count  there  were 


forty  plays  in  the  West  End;  on 
December  6  there  were  twenty-five 
plays  in  New  York. 

The  London  theatre  has  proven 
that  the  playhouse  must  remain  open 
in  wartime.  In  America  we  may  see 
even  greater  activity  if  the  Broadway 
producers  are  wise  and  follow  the 
formula  successfully  worked  out  in 
London — comedies,  musicals,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  melodramas.  Unless 
they  are  of  extraordinary  merit  there 
should  be  few  heavy  dramas.  For 
who,  worried  about  the  war,  about 
sons  in  service,  about  military  de¬ 
feats,  about  priorities  and  taxes  and 
one  hundred  other  things,  who 
wants  to  see  a  stageful  of  suffering 
characters?  There  is  enough  bitter¬ 
ness  and  sorrow  in  reality  without 
throwing  a  spotlight  on  them  in  the 
theatre.  For  the  duration  there  must 
be  an  "escapist"  drama;  anything 
serious,  any  tragedy,  anything  that 
is  not  strictly  entertainment  has  no 
place  on  a  wartime  stage  and  will 
find  no  public  response.  Even  be¬ 
fore  1939  there  was  a  definite  trend 
away  from  the  ultra-realistic,  sordid 
drama,  and  the  war  has  merely 
hastened  its  welcomed  departure. 
The  aesthetes  may  preach  of  art — 
"we  must  keep  art  alive  during  the 
war."  That  is  true,  for  the  future 
is  as  important  as  the  present,  and 
some  fine,  far  day  we  shall  have 
peace.  But  during  war  art  is  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  minor  position.  Things 
of  far  greater  import  should  be  fore¬ 
most  in  an  artist’s  mind  during  such 
grim  times.  Long  live  the  "art" 

(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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Now 

DANCING  EVERY 
WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  FRIDAY 
AND  SATURDAY 

QamUta 

Dick  Jurgens  and  his  Orchestra, 
reported  to  he  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  and  finest  dance  hand  ever 
booked  for  the  TOTEM  POLE. 

TOTEM  POLE 

NORUMBEGA  PARK 
AUBURNDALE  (NEWTON),  MASS. 


theatre,  but  give  us  entertainment 
now. 

Already  the  war  is  having  a  woe¬ 
ful  effect  on  the  theatre.  That  in¬ 
dispensable  element  of  the  musical 
show,  the  chorus  boy,  grows  scarce. 
The  draft  is  swallowing  up  the 
gentlemen  of  the  ensemble  as  quickly 
as  Hollywood  grabs  up  every  prom¬ 
ising  juvenile.  This  is  indeed  a 
lamentable  condition,  for  a  musical 
comedy  just  isn’t  without  a  few 
prancing  chorus  boys.  There  is  also 
a  shortage  of  silks  and  other  fabrics, 
and  so  the  producers  are  patrioti¬ 
cally  foregoing  elaborate  costumes 
for  their  shows. 

But  there  is  a  serious  threat  to 
theatre-goers  outside  of  New  York 
and  a  few  of  the  larger  cities.  The 
government  has  requisitioned  many 
railroad  cars  and  that  means  there 
will  be  less  and  less  train  space 
available  for  the  show  headed  for 
the  road.  The  hinterlands  face  a 
shortage  of  New  York  plays,  al¬ 
though  Boston’s  proximity  to  the  Big 
Town  reduces  that  dire  threat  to  a 
faint  possibility. 

Since  the  war  began  in  1939 
comedies  and  musicals  have  held  top 
billing  in  the  theatres.  This  season, 
disappointing  as  it  has  been  on  Broad¬ 
way,  continues  the  pleasant  trend. 
Such  plays  as  Noel  Coward’s  cream 
puff,  Blithe  Spirit ,  reign  supreme. 
As  usual,  Coward  proves  himself  a 
master  of  theatre  psychology,  junior 
Miss,  a  delightful  bit  of  nothing 
about  adolescents  and  their  troubles, 
is  wholesome  and  good,  gaily  ignor¬ 
ing  anything  that  smacks  of  the  seri¬ 
ous.  Bobby  Clark,  one  of  the  funniest 


comedians  on  the  stage,  is  romping 
madly  through  an  expensive  revival 
of  The  Rivals.  C.  Aubrey  Smith 
and  Grace  George  grace  the  mild, 
tea  -  and  -  crumpets  English  comedy 
Spring  Again.  These  and  the  hold¬ 
overs  from  last  season,  Life  with 
Bather,  My  Sister  Eileen,  Arsenic 
and  Old  Lace,  are  the  most  success¬ 
ful  plays  on  Broadway,  and  are  all 
comedies.  The  Victorian  thriller 
Angel  Street,  and  Macbeth,  which  is 
sheer  melodrama,  complete  the  list 
of  "escapist”  dramas. 

The  musicals  are  always  with  us. 
Tuneful,  rowdy,  colorful,  the  theatre 
would  lose  much  of  its  tinselly 
glamour  without  them,  without  the 
usual  batch  of  girls  and  music  and 
laughter.  This  season  there  were 
many  brilliant  bits  of  foolery  very 
welcome  just  now.  One  of  the  best 
was  Let’s  Face  It!,  rather  on  the 
low  side  but  with  Danny  Kaye’s  in¬ 
spired  clowning  it  ranks  as  one  of 
the  highspots  of  the  first  wartime 
season  since  1918.  Others  include 
the  noisy,  fabulous  Sons  O’  Fun,  by 
which  you  will  be  distracted  if  not 
amused;  the  sprightly  Best  Foot 
Forward,  an  adolescent  caper  with 
none  of  the  cast  over  twenty  except 
Rosemary  Lane,  an  old  woman  of 
twenty-four.  Eddie  Cantor’s  spectac¬ 
ular  Banjo  Eyes  is  the  most  eye¬ 
filling  show  of  the  season  (and  why 
not,  with  the  Warner  Brothers  as 
gold-lined  angels?).  Eddie  bounces 
about  and  sings  with  his  old  time 
verve;  it  is  good  to  have  him  back 
after  his  years  of  degradation  as  a 
joke  salesman  on  the  radio.  But  the 
high  point  of  a  flying  high  musical 
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season  was  the  terrific  revival  of 
George  Gershwin’s  folk  opera  Porgy 
and  Bess.  This  is  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  thing  ever  done  on  the  musical 
stage  in  America,  something  destined 
for  immortality. 

There  have  been  some  praise¬ 
worthy  attempts  to  entertain  the  men 
in  the  army  camps.  Already  the 
U.  S.  O.  has  produced  several  minia¬ 
ture  one-hour  musical  shows  consist¬ 
ing  of  vaudeville  acts  and  chorus 
girl  routines.  These  are  now  touring 
the  army  camps  and  the  latest  was 
seen  at  Devens  and  Edwards:  Razzle 
Dazzle  (unit  4).  From  all  reports 
it  was  pretty  dismal;  the  corn  wasn’t 
green,  it  was  moldy;  but  the  soldiers, 
entertainment  -  starved,  were  enthu¬ 
siastic.  In  Boston  the  different  com¬ 
panies  have  given  many  free  per¬ 
formances  for  the  service  men.  The 
Student  Prince,  Banjo  Eyes,  Arsenic 
and  Old  Lace,  My  Sister  Eileen  have 
each  contributed  two  or  three  mat¬ 
inees.  Shows  like  these  are  very 
popular  with  the  soldiers.  But  in  a 
sincere  effort  some  misguided  person 
arranged  to  have  the  boys  see  a  per¬ 
formance  of  the  famous  Greek  star, 
Katina  Paxinou,  in  Ibsen’s  Hedda 
Gahler,  of  all  plays.  The  soldiers, 
it  was  reported,  were  unimpressed  by 
the  performance.  Most  of  them 
formed  an  intense  dislike  for  the 
legitimate  "theaytuh.”  But  through¬ 
out  the  country  there  is  a  concerted 
effort  by  show  people  to  entertain 
the  men  in  the  service.  So  far  it 
has  been  a  rather  slapdash  affair, 
but  as  soon  as  things  are  better 
arranged  the  quality  of  the  shows 
at  the  army  camps  will  be  greatly 


improved.  They  may  even  be  able 
to  get  Don  Ameche  to  come  and 
grin  and  chuckle  for  the  boys. 

In  wartime  such  things  as  the 
theatre,  literature,  and  art  seem  un¬ 
important  and  trivial;  and  they  are 
when  placed  beside  the  grave  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  country  fighting  for  its 
life.  But  somehow  we  must  all 
escape  from  our  cares  once  in  awhile 
or  else  they  might  overwhelm  us. 
There  are  books  and  music,  but 
comparatively  few  can  find  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  these  arts;  for  the  others 
there  must  be  something.  The  theatre 
and  the  movies  (for  some  do  find 
them  amusing)  are  the  answer. 
Some  alarmists  fear  that  the  morals 
in  the  theatre  will  sink  to  a  new  low 
and  thus  have  a  harmful  effect  on 
civilians  and  soldiers,  whose  resist¬ 
ance  is  pretty  low  in  wartime.  But 
this  is  unlikely,  for  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  a  lower  level  than  that 
which  was  reached  long  ago.  Rather, 
a  trend  toward  wholesomeness  and 
decency  seems  to  be  gaining  force. 
Compared  to  recent  seasons,  there 
have  been  few  objectionable  plays 
produced  this  year.  Why,  there  is 
even  a  revival  of  Barrie’s  A  Kiss  for 
Cinderella.  And  what  could  be  less 
objectionable  than  Barrie?  —  and 
what  could  be  better  wartime  theatre? 

So  while  any  development  or  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  theatre  must  remain  for 
the  post-war  era,  still  there  will  be 
an  abundance  of  comedies,  music, 
and  thrills  to  look  forward  to. 
Shaftesbury  Avenue  is  booming  and 
so  will  Broadway  and  Tremont 
Street.  The  war  will  purge  the 
theatre  of  all  the  sordid,  corrupting 
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elements  that  dragged  it  into  the 
mire  in  the  1930’s.  It  will  come 
back  vigorous,  bright,  and  clean. 
Perhaps  by  then,  though  it  seems 
most  remote,  the  theatre  may  have 


a  new  star,  one  that  will  bring 
thousands  back  to  the  living  stage 
just  to  see  him  in  person,  that  great, 
sterling  actor,  Don  Ameche,  Holly¬ 
wood’s  gift  to  the  laughing  hyenas. 


Jtingerings 


These  shall  I  take  from  you: 

The  memory  of  a  summer’s  day, 

Sea  curled  in  a  comforter 
To  blanket  all  our  cares, 

The  song  of  laughter,  and  the  warmth 
Of  sun  on  sand,  as  madly,  merrily 
You  fled,  hair-haloed  in  the  wind. 

Or  walking  on  the  servant  snow 
That  spread  its  ermine  cloak  before, 

And  jewelled  all  your  form  with  tears, 

While  wind,  and  stars,  and  sky 
A  cold  and  holy  silence  held, 

And  still  with  wonder,  saw  with  me 
Blue  radiance  in  white  loveliness. 

Or  your  face  amid  dim  veils  of  light, 

With  lips  in  soft  responses  moved, 

And  hands  unclasped,  Madonna-like, 

To  hold  a  child.  Beauty’s  shadow 

Falls  along,  to  dance  in  the  candle’s  quiver. 

One  look,  a  smile,  unspoken  words — 

All  these  I  loved,  and  take  from  you. 

— Joseph  T.  Nolan 
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WHAT  PRICE  FISH? 


By  KEVIN 

Romance  is  a  beautiful  lady  that  lives 
in  the  bookcase,  who  can  pull  any¬ 
thing  from  a  cold  deck  to  murder  and 
get  away  with  it,  but  she’s  got  a 
homely  sister,  Reality  by  name,  that 
hangs  around  all  the  time. 

— C  M.  Russell 

A.UGUST  sunlight  vented  its  spite 
on  Boston’s  fish  pier.  The  harbor 
glittered  with  reflected  light,  and  sea 
gulls,  their  white  wings  gleaming  in 
the  sun,  shouted  shrill  profanity. 
The  sun  had  an  enemy,  however,  in 
the  cool  breeze  off  the  harbor  that 
flirted  with  the  pennants  on  the  fish¬ 
ing  schooners’  mainmasts.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  checks  and  balances  set  up  by 
sun  and  breeze  insured  a  moderate 
temperature  for  the  fish  pier — fine 
tourist  weather. 

The  Foys  of  Idaho  had  set  out  for 
the  fish  pier  in  much  the  same  spirit 
that  one  sets  out  to  view  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  Chinatown  or  the  sewers  of 
Paris.  To  the  native  Bostonian  the 
largest  pier  devoted  to  fish  in  the 
world  has  no  charm  whatsoever — in 
fact,  it  repels  him.  But  for  the  Foys 
it  had  a  fascination  that  survived 
asphyxiation.  They  had  never  seen 
the  sea  but  they  had  read  enough 
about  it  to  have  it  stimulate  their 
curiosity. 

Had  the  Foys  shouted  "We  are 
tourists,’’  they  could  not  have  pro¬ 
claimed  that  fact  better  than  their 
clothing  and  manner  did.  In  their 
slack  cloth  and  Panamas,  they  didn’t 
belong  in  the  picture  of  gurry  pools 
and  scale-bespeckled  fish  handlers. 


BOWERS 

With  blank-faced  wonderment  they 
stood  in  the  way,  watching  fishermen 
in  oilskins  unload,  with  the  aid  of  a 
one-lunged  winch  engine,  huge  cod 
larger  than  their  ten-year-old  child. 
The  Foys  marveled  at  the  queer 
looking  kinds  of  fish,  never  dream¬ 
ing  that  they  must  have  eaten  this 
fish  in  filet  form  back  in  Idaho. 
Every  member  of  the  family  at  one 
time  or  another  had  thrilled  to 
"Captains  Courageous’’  or  Mase¬ 
field.  There  was  not  one  who  would 
not  have  fallen  overboard  in  a  "flat 
calm’’  so  that  he  could  be  picked 
up  by  a  handy  fishing  boat,  not  one 
who  did  not  long  to  "go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships."  Each  Foy  had  the 
urge  to  subjugate  a  "kicking"  tiller. 
After  all,  the  sun  was  shining  and 
the  blue  sea  was  gently  making  the 
schooners  nod  at  their  berths. 

The  Foys  have  long  since  gone 
back  to  Idaho  whence  potatoes  and 
Foys  come.  It’s  February  and  the  win¬ 
ter  is  getting  in  its  last  vicious  thrusts. 
Everything — sea,  sky,  ships,  wharves 
— has  a  drab,  weather-beaten  look. 
The  sullen  sea  insolently  slaps  the 
hulls  of  the  schooners,  making  them 
tug  at  their  moorings  like  frightened 
horses.  The  gulls  silently  circle, 
coasting  on  the  stiff  wind,  each  in¬ 
tent  on  spying  the  bit  of  food  be¬ 
fore  his  rival.  The  fishermen  go 
about  muffled  in  sheepskin  jackets. 
Winter  has  closed  its  hand  in  para¬ 
lyzing  grip  —  but  fishermen  must 
live. 
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The  ordinary  trawler  fisherman 
does  all  his  fishing  from  a  dory, 
sometimes  in  weather  in  which  ocean 
liner  captains  ring  for  half  speed 
and  send  a  man  down  to  sound  the 
bilge  every  half  hour.  The  fisherman 
fishes  with  a  trawl,  a  heavy  line,  to 
which,  at  intervals  of  about  a  yard, 
are  tied  about  one  hundred  hooks. 
If  each  hook  held  a  fish  it  would 
be  a  simple  process,  but  fish  don’t 
bite  that  way.  It’s  a  long  cold  proc¬ 
ess  in  winter.  The  fog  sometimes 
shuts  everything  out  of  sight,  but 
steamers  bearing  down  on  a  small 
dory  can  still  be  heard.  The  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  trawl  and  the  flying 
spray  from  wave  tops  overhead  leave 
the  dory  occupants  wet — remember 
this  is  February.  As  the  fish  fill  the 
bottom  of  the  dory  it  sinks  lower 
into  the  water.  There  have  been 
many  instances  of  overloaded  dories 
capsizing  in  a  heavy  sea.  Each  laden 
dory  is  picked  up  by  the  mother  ship 
— if  she  can  find  the  small  boat  in 
the  fog. 

The  sea  fights  any  man  that  ven¬ 
tures  upon  it  in  winter.  It  fights  the 
fisherman  twice,  once  for  his  life 
and  once  for  his  living.  Sometimes 
the  fisherman  loses  both  battles; 
sometimes  only  the  latter. 

Frequently  a  schooner  is  covered 
by  water  from  stem  to  stern.  Men 
up  to  their  knees  in  hissing  brine 
seem  to  be  standing  on  water,  alone 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Each  time 
the  ship  plunges  down  into  a  wave 
the  men  wonder — in  the  split  second 
before  she  rises  —  whether  she’ll 
come  up  again.  Sometimes  the  fish¬ 
ermen  curse,  sometimes  they  pray, 


depending  on  whether  they  are  wet 
or  worried. 

But  this  isn’t  all.  Add  a  few 
enemy  submarines  just  to  take  up 
their  spare  time.  I’ll  let  a  friend  of 
mine  tell  you  about  the  last  war. 

"Well,  all  afternoon  that  thing  was 
up  ahead,  but  the  skipper  tells  me 
to  watch  for  fish  and  that’s  what 
I  does.  Along  about  sunset  up  comes 
this  submarine  and  circles  ’round  us 
two  three  times.  All  red  with  rust 
’twere  and  a  feller  on  the  bridge 
with  a  horn  hollers  acrost,  T’m  going 
to  sink  your  ship,  captain.  I’ll  give 
you  and  your  men  ten  minutes  to 
get  off.’  I  came  down  off  the  main¬ 
mast  so  fast  the  rope  burnt  my 
hands.  I  just  gets  into  the  last  dory 
and  I  loses  all  my  dunnage.  Ten 
minutes  he  gives  us!  And  then  he 
puts  a  shell  forrard  and  another  aft. 
She  goes  down  like  a  shot,  takin’ 
eighty-seven  fish  weighin’  two  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  apiece  with  her,  and 
swords  a  dollar  a  pound  with  the 
war  and  all.” 

Let’s  come  back  to  the  present  day 
which  hasn’t  changed  much  from 
world  war  times,  except  that  the  sub¬ 
marines  are  more  powerful  and  more 
numerous.  Perhaps  the  subs  today 
will  think  fit  to  warn  a  captain  that 
they  are  going  to  sink  his  ship. 

The  "Mary  Ellen”  has  just  come 
into  Boston  after  a  rough  February 
voyage.  The  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  take  pictures  of  ice-encrusted 
rigging.  The  fishermen  are  firmly 
resolved  they’ll  never  go  out  again 
— until  they  need  money.  Last  of  all, 
the  commission  agents  argue  about 
the  high  price  of  fish! 
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The  Public’s  Garden 

By  PAUL  FLYNN 


Out  of  a  secondhand  book  shop, 
where  we  had  tried  (unsuccess¬ 
fully)  to  pick  up  Virgil’s  Ninth 
Aeneid,  we  started  down  Commer¬ 
cial  Avenue  past  the  Old  Lobster 
House,  which  always  gives  us 
memories  of  Mr.  Blue.  And  then, 
suddenly,  there  it  was,  jammed  be¬ 
hind  the  dirty  El  trestle:  Boston’s 
sprawling  sports  arena,  the  Garden. 
We  crossed  the  street  in  imminent 
peril  to  our  life,  dodging  taxis  and 
trucks,  and  shutting  our  ears  as 
best  we  could  to  the  roar  over¬ 
head.  A  moment  in  the  North 
Station  concourse  —  nothing  like 
putting  up  a  front,  you  know, 
glancing  at  one’s  watch  to  give 
the  impression  of  waiting  for  the 
11:10 — and  then  up  the  ramp  as 
big  as  life  to  the  Garden’s  Public¬ 
ity  Offices.  Typewriters  clacked, 
harried  eyes  looked  up  under  eye- 
shades;  we  stood  for  a  moment  at 
a  loss. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?’’  a  face 
with  a  cigar  stuck  in  it  mumbled 
from  behind  a  massive  desk. 

"We’d  like  some  information  on 
the  Garden,’’  we  replied,  "to  write 
an  article  for  the  Boston  College 
Stylus .” 

"Well,  that’s  not  my  depart¬ 
ment,’’  said  the  cigar,  "but  per¬ 
haps  our  publicity  agent  can  help 
you.” 


We  thanked  him,  a  little  too 
effusively  perhaps,  and  went  look¬ 
ing  for  the  agent.  A  nice  fellow, 
he  gave  us  a  brochure  on  the  height, 
length,  width,  and  general  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Garden,  and  ushered 
us  out.  By  now  it  was  very  plain 
to  see  that  we  were  getting  the 
well-known  run-around.  There 
must  be,  we  reflected,  some  way  of 
cracking  this  set-up  and  getting  a 
story.  Luck  was  with  us,  for  that 
night  we  happened  to  meet  a  man 
who  knew  all  the  Garden  person¬ 
nel  and  offered  to  introduce  us. 
Next  morning  we  met  our  friend 
and  went  back  to  the  cigar  and 
the  distributor  of  brochures.  Both 
offered  all  their  services  at  any 
time.  We  meditated  somberly  on 
the  value  of  connections.  We  were 
now  able  to  shake  that  which 
gives  the  great  big  hand  to  Gar¬ 
den  attractions. 

We  walked  back  to  the  lobby, 
where  tickets  for  the  Ice  Follies 
and  the  B.  A.  A.  games  were  on 
sale.  A  burly  cop,  permanently  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Garden,  gave  us  the 
customary  once-over,  but  proved 
affable  enough  when  we  plied  him 
with  questions.  Yes,  he  certainly 
knows  the  public.  He  sees  some 
queer  ones.  And  in  the  normal 
ones,  we  gathered,  he  sees  queer 
but  constant  traits.  There  are  the 
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people,  for  instance,  who  approach, 
ticket  in  hand,  to  ask  where  their 
seat  is.  Very  politely  he  tells 
them  that  they  are  on  the  north 
end,  or  the  west  side,  and  they 
smile  and  leave,  satisfied;  but,  as 
he  explained,  since  they  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Garden  layout, 
they  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
before.  Then  there  are  always  the 
people  who  threaten  to  use  their 
political  pull  to  get  good  seats. 
He  concluded,  and  we  didn’t  know 
but  what  he  was  right,  that  some 
people  just  like  to  be  seen  talking 
to  a  cop. 

We  were  a  bit  distracted  as  he 
went  on  by  the  screaming  posters 
plastered  all  over  the  lobby.  So 
this  was  the  output  of  our  friends 
in  the  publicity  office.  Vivid  co¬ 
mediennes  on  silver  blades  bore 
down  upon  us  from  the  walls,  or 
pirouetted  daintily  on  white  kid 
toes  near  the  ceiling.  A  twinge  of 
a  smile  creased  our  lips  as  we 
thought  how  all  this  was  probably 
mapped  out  in  a  hot  office  last 
July.  We  had  been  told  that  the 
publicity  staff  has  representatives 
in  Arizona  now,  preparing  copy 
for  the  Rodeo  next  summer.  Well, 
no  doubt  it  will  be  a  stupendous 
show.  At  least  the  prices  will  be 
stupendous. 

Squired  by  our  good  friend,  to 
whom  all  doors  lay  open,  we 
moved  on  into  the  executive  offices. 
Here  a  tall,  handsome  figure  came 
to  welcome  us;  it  was  Mr.  Walter 
Brown,  the  general  manager,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Garden 
since  the  death  of  his  father  in 


1937.  He  told  us  with  cordiality 
to  come  and  see  him  any  time,  and 
introduced  us  to  the  general  super¬ 
intendent,  Mr.  Bob  Murphy,  the 
youngest  on  the  executive  staff,  but 
the  one  on  whom  falls  the  heaviest 
burden  of  work.  We  were  to  meet 
Mr.  Murphy  often  during  our  in¬ 
spection.  A  man  of  imagination 
and  tact,  to  judge  by  his  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  day  of  our  visit  was 
the  morning  after  the  Birthday 
Ball,  and  it  had  been  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy’s  job  to  clear  the  Garden  at  one 
a.  m.  Quite  a  job,  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  mad  jitterbugs  on  the  floor, 
but  Mr.  Murphy  was  equal  to  it. 
At  five  of  one  he  ordered  all  the 
cold  air  vents  opened,  and  by  one 
the  arena  was  deserted. 

We  went  back  downstairs  to  the 
treasurer’s  office,  where  we  pressed 
a  button  and  waited  for  a  huge 
iron  gate  to  swing  open.  We  have 
never  been  very  strong  at  figures, 
and  the  scope  of  the  treasurer’s 
duties,  which  include  handling  of 
tickets,  balancing  of  receipts  and 
expenses,  and  keeping  on  hand  at 
all  times  a  statement  of  proceeds, 
made  us  feel  faint.  We  moved  on 
to  the  Garden  itself.  A  deserted 
arena  really  looks  big.  When  we 
arrived,  the  "bull  gang’’  was  put¬ 
ting  down  the  ice  for  the  hockey 
game  that  night,  and  we  sat  down 
to  watch  them.  The  "bull  gang’’ 
is  under  Mr.  Murphy’s  supervision, 
and  their  job  is  to  make  the 
change-overs  at  the  Garden.  Just 
now  they  were  sweeping  the  floor 
of  the  arena,  moving  in  that  bat- 
talion-on-parade  fashion  which  al¬ 
ways  makes  us  feel  that  some  cheer- 


in g  from  the  curbstone  ought  to  be 
in  order.  When  the  last  marcher  had 
pushed  his  broom  (and  his  mound 
of  dust)  offstage,  a  thin  jet  of 
water  was  sprayed  over  the  floor, 
and  cold  brine  was  pumped  through 
the  thirteen  miles  of  pipe  which 
lie  under  the  Garden  floor.  This 
brine  comes  from  the  City  Ice  and 
Fuel  Company’s  tanks,  about  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  away.  It  freezes 
the  water  on  the  floor,  and  then 
layer  after  layer  of  ice  is  built  up 
until  the  desired  thickness,  about 
an  inch,  is  attained.  We  learned 
that  the  ice  is  removed  by  the 
same  process  in  reverse.  Hot  brine 
is  pumped  through  the  pipes;  then 
the  ice  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces 
by  a  cutter  with  extremely  sharp 
blades,  and  pushed  by  two  trucks 
equipped  with  plows  into  a  vat  at 
the  Manger  end  of  the  Garden. 
This  vat,  filled  with  live  steam, 
melts  the  ice,  and  the  water  goes 
back  to  the  ice  company. 

Mr.  Murphy  told  us  that  his 
"bull  gang"  is  on  call  at  any  hour, 
day  and  night,  and  no  assignment, 
however  huge,  seems  to  stump 
them.  In  1935,  W.  A.  Brown, 
then  general  manager,  proposed  a 
Winter  Sports  Exposition  and  Ski 
Tournament.  The  idea  provoked 
jeers.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  in¬ 
door  ski  hill,  and  where  was  he 
going  to  get  the  snow  ?  But 
trifles  never  bother  the  "bull  gang." 
They  made  their  own  snow  and 
erected  a  ski  hill  that  ran  from 
the  rafters  of  the  Garden,  eighty- 
five  feet  in  the  air,  right  down  to 
the  arena  floor.  They  covered  this 
hill  with  cocoa  matting,  which 


made  it  possible  for  the  snow  to 
fall  off.  Then  they  ground  up 
about  eight  hundred  tons  of  ice 
and  sprayed  it  on  the  hill.  Every 
day  during  the  tournament  five 
more  tons  were  added  to  keep  the 
hill  in  shape.  And  the  whole  of 
the  initial  job  was  completed  in 
about  forty-four  hours. 

"You  must  meet  Annie,"  said 
our  guide,  recalling  us  suddenly 
from  wild  surmise,  "she’s  an  in¬ 
stitution  here,  and  if  she’s  in  the 
right  mood  she’ll  give  you  some 
good  copy.”  So  we  met  Annie, 
middle-aged,  angular,  with  a  fancy 
ribbon  on  her  gray  hair,  and  asked 
her  to  tell  us  about  some  of  the 
odd  articles  she  picks  up  after 
shows.  "Young  man,"  she  replied, 
and  we  knew  from  the  intonation 
that  we  had  not  found  her  in 
one  of  her  good  moods,  "all  I 
pick  up  around  here  is  dirt  — 
lots  of  it.”  No  imagination,  we 
said  to  ourself  as  we  headed  for 
the  El.  But  when  our  train  had 
wound  snakily  round  the  curve 
into  the  station,  and  we  were 
looking  back  at  the  Public’s  Gar¬ 
den,  we  reflected  that  imagination 
had  certainly  played  its  part  in 
creating  and  maintaining  modern 
mass  entertainment.  Some  day  a 
poet  with  penetration  and  the  gift 
of  expression  would  celebrate  it 
properly.  Meanwhile,  we  could  at 
least  feel  the  poetic  emotion  of 
wonder,  and  see  the  whole  vast 
theme  symbolized  in  the  neon 
lights  that  flashed  at  us  as  we 
plunged  into  the  tunnel: 

HOCKEY  TONIGHT 
BRUINS  vs.  RANGERS 


SON  OF  THUNDER 

The  Epic  of  Orestes  Brownson 


By  JOSEPH 

The  warm  spring  sun  shining 
through  the  bare  branches  of  the 
elm  trees  projected  moving  filigree 
patterns  on  the  uneven  cobblestones 
of  Beacon  Street.  A  mischievous 
wind  sweeping  across  the  Common 
caused  the  coat  tails  of  the  noonday 
crowd  of  pedestrians  to  flap  gro¬ 
tesquely.  Amid  the  moving  throng 
the  majestic  figure  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  could  be  seen.  As  he 
passed  along  many  raised  their  hats 
in  greeting  and  received  his  solemn 
nod  in  return.  From  his  austere 
features  an  air  of  goodwill  seemed 
to  radiate,  like  the  summer  sun 
shining  through  a  stately  cloud.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  was  in  an  especially 
amiable  mood  this  fine  morning. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  tall,  bespec¬ 
tacled,  powerful  man  turned  a  cor¬ 
ner  and  came  down  the  sidewalk 
toward  him.  Emerson’s  eyes  nar¬ 
rowed.  His  mood  had  changed. 
Evidently  the  man  was  known  to 
him.  As  the  two  passed,  they  strove 
to  avoid  each  other’s  eyes,  each  try¬ 
ing  to  outdo  the  other  in  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  cold  indifference. 

The  man  whose  appearance  had 
so  irritated  Emerson  was  a  former 
associate  of  his  in  the  Transcendent- 
alist  Club — Orestes  Brownson.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  two  had  been 
intimate,  had  exchanged  ideas,  and 
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had  admired  and  criticized  each 
other,  but  now  Emerson  and  his 
friends  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Brownson.  He  had  committed 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  recognizing 
the  error  of  Protestantism  in  general, 
and  Emerson’s  philosophy  in  partic¬ 
ular,  and  had  embraced  Catholi¬ 
cism.  As  far  as  Emerson  and  his 
circle  were  concerned,  Brownson  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

When  in  October,  1844,  Orestes 
A.  Brownson,  one  of  the  leading 
journalists  in  America,  sought  to 
enter  the  Catholic  Church,  he  did  it 
not  on  a  rash  impulse,  but  as  the 
culmination  of  a  long  cherished  de¬ 
sire  to  find  happiness  in  the  true 
Church  of  God.  He  had  devoted  his 
life  to  the  search  for  Christ’s  Church, 
and  was  finally  in  its  fold.  This 
search  for  truth  started  in  his  youth, 
when  at  the  age  of  twelve,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  Orestes  was 
forced  to  leave  his  home  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Vermont.  He  and  his  sister 
resided  with  an  elderly  couple,  whose 
meager  collection  of  books  was  read 
eagerly  by  the  lad.  Like  his  more 
famous  contemporary,  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  Brownson  was  almost  entirely 
self-educated.  One  year  spent  at  a 
local  Academy  was  his  entire  formal 
education. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was 


attracted  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
but  could  not  accept  its  gloomy  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines.  In  1823,  he  wrote 
"I  mourn  the  deadness  of  my  own 
feelings  .  .  .  how  little  do  I  feel 
religion,  how  cold,  how  dead  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord!  .  .  .  Just  re¬ 
turned  from  church  .  .  .  lost  to  every 
sense  of  religion.”  The  next  step 
in  his  intellectual  crusade  was  his 
ordination  as  a  Universalist  minister. 
His  logic,  however,  could  not  permit 
him  to  accept  the  main  tenets  of 
Universalism.  He  could  not  believe 
their  doctrine  of  universal  salvation, 
so  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
Bible  as  an  authority.  His  writings 
in  the  Gospel  Advocate,  a  Unitarian 
publication  of  which  he  was  the 
editor,  soon  became  distasteful  to  his 
superiors,  and  his  position  with  the 
Universalists  was  weakened.  Social 
experiments,  with  the  radical  re¬ 
formers  Fanny  Wright  and  Robert 
Owen,  finally  forced  him  from  his 
position  with  the  Universalists.  In 
this,  the  next  phase  of  his  quest,  he 
fought  a  losing  battle  to  keep  faith 
in  God.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  he  took  part  in  a  plot  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  system  of  ‘'Godless”  schools 
in  America.  He  was  brought  back 
to  an  appreciation  of  God  by  what 
he  called  his  “witness  within.”  His 
book,  Charles  Elwood,  or  The  Infidel 
Converted,  a  profession  of  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Christianity,  appeared  at 
this  time.  In  1831  he  preached  in 
Ithaca,  New  York,  professing  no 
faith,  but  leaning  towards  Unitarian- 
ism.  He  considered  himself  a  social 
reformer,  not  a  priest.  Under  the 
influence  of  William  Ellery  Chan- 


ning,  he  accepted  a  Unitarian  pulpit 
at  Canton,  Massachusetts.  In  Uni¬ 
tarian  reviews,  in  sermons  and  in 
conversations,  he  sought  to  plan  the 
“Church  of  the  future.”  He  reasoned 
that  the  Reformation  had  signalized 
the  “failure”  of  Catholicism,  and 
that  Protestantism  was  not  one 
church,  but  a  chaos  of  sects,  and 
that  therefore  a  new  universal 
church  was  needed. 

In  1836,  after  a  period  of  at¬ 
tempted  social  reform,  he  moved  to 
Chelsea,  Massachusetts.  In  this  pe¬ 
riod,  he  became  intimate  with  the 
Transcendentalists.  Many  meetings 
of  this  Club  were  held  in  his  home. 
On  these  occasions  this  tall,  lean, 
almost  rustic  figure  dominated  the 
gatherings,  insisting  that  every  point 
be  clearly  and  logically  developed, 
at  times  calling  even  the  mighty 
Emerson  to  task  with  a  thundering 
“What,  precisely,  Sir, do  you  mean?” 
His  biographers  tell  us  that  at  this 
period  he  was  a  colorful  figure, 
active,  well  over  six  feet,  “with 
black  hair  brushed  straight  back 
from  his  forehead,  and  deep-set  eyes 
of  mixed  grey  and  hazel  that  seemed 
black  when  he  grew  excited.”  After 
a  marriage  ceremony  he  was  the 
first  to  kiss  the  bride.  In  conversa¬ 
tions,  he  had  a  tendency  to  shout 
and  pound  the  table.  His  unfailing 
sense  of  logic  caused  him  to  halt 
his  Transcendentalist  friends  on  all 
doubtful  points,  yet  he  was  admired 
by  them  for  his  frank  honesty  and 
intellectual  gifts.  He  sent  his  son, 
Orestes,  Jr.,  to  Brook  Farm,  and  was 
himself  a  frequent  and  welcome 
visitor  to  that  well-known  social 
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experiment.  In  this  active  period  of 
his  life,  he  founded  the  Boston 
Quarterly  Review,  which  he  was  to 
carry  on  until  his  death. 

In  thought,  Brownson  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Catholic  Church.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  far  removed  from 
actual  membership,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  must  be  on  earth 
one  Church  of  God.  In  a  series  of 
eight  articles  in  The  Christian  World, 
he  attempted  to  consider  God’s 
Church  as  a  channel  of  redemption. 
The  first  four  articles  pleased  Prot¬ 
estants  of  various  shades  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  next  three  received 
mention  in  Catholic  journals.  The 
publishers  of  The  Christian  World 
would  not  allow  the  eighth  to  be 
printed,  for  Brownson’s  unshakeable 
conclusion  was  that  the  Catholic 
Church  was  the  one  true  church, 
the  living  body  of  Christ. 

Brownson  did  not  actually  enter 
the  church  for  a  year  after  reaching 
this  startling  conclusion.  This  year 
was  a  period  of  torment.  His  friends 
abandoned  him.  Most  of  them  as¬ 
sociated  Catholicism  with  rich  robes, 
foreign  display,  Popish  intrigue, 
Irishmen  drinking  whiskey,  beating 
their  wives,  and  selling  votes,  or  re¬ 
garded  the  church  as  an  anachro¬ 
nism  that  had,  they  conceded,  served 
its  purpose  in  history.  After  a  year 
of  the  most  tormenting  agony,  with 
the  friendship  of  Isaac  Hecker,who 
was  to  proceed  him  into  the  church, 
and  later  found  the  Paulists,  Brown¬ 
son  overcame  his  philosophical  ob¬ 
jections,  and  sought  to  enter  the 
Catholic  Church.  "There  is  no  use 
in  resisting,”  he  told  Hecker.  Bishop 


Fenwick  appointed  his  coadjutor, 
John  B.  Fitzpatrick,  as  Brownson’s 
instructor. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Brownson, 
that  once  converted,  he  started  to 
write  vehemently  in  defense  of  the 
faith.  His  thunderous  voice  could 
not  be  stilled. 

His  writings  rang  with  intense  con¬ 
viction,  and  the  confidence  of  com¬ 
plete  certainty.  "Bigotry,”  he  said, 
"is  far  better  than  tolerance:  Every 
Catholic,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
Catholic,  has  the  world  and  the 
devil  for  his  enemies.”  His  hope 
was  to  put  Protestantism,  for  once, 
on  the  defensive.  His  violent  at¬ 
tacks  were  not  confined  to  his  writ¬ 
ings.  Once  when  a  stranger  in  a 
bookstore  chided  him  for  turning 
Catholic,  Brownson  caught  the  un¬ 
fortunate  by  the  coat  collar,  and  all 
but  threw  him  over  the  stovepipe. 
One  Friday  morning,  finding  only 
meat  on  the  table,  he  roared  at  the 
landlord,  "Why  don’t  you  have 
something  in  your  house  that  a 
Christian  can  eat?”  When  the  land¬ 
lord  pointed  at  the  meat,  Brownson 
interrupted,  "Why  don’t  you  have 
fish,  no  Christian  eats  meat  on  Fri¬ 
day.” 

Brownson’s  conversion  gave  Ca¬ 
tholicism  in  America  a  much  needed 
champion.  There  were  two  million 
Catholics  in  the  country,  but  their 
poverty,  and  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  were  immigrants  from  oppres¬ 
sed  countries  like  Ireland,  where 
Catholics  were  not  allowed  to  be  ed¬ 
ucated,  made  them  intellectually  un¬ 
important.  The  Diocese  of  Boston, 
for  instance,  included  all  the  New 
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England  States,  except  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut.  It  had  fifty 
churches,  about  fifty  thousand  Cath¬ 
olics,  and  practically  nothing  else. 
Twenty  pioneer  priests  labored  day 
and  night  to  bring  the  Sacraments  to 
the  faithful  throughout  the  far-flung 
Diocese. 

The  Catholics  as  a  body  were 
inconspicuous,  first,  because  their 
neighbors  did  not  think  they  really 
counted,  and  second,  because  it  was 
their  own  desire  to  remain  inconspic¬ 
uous.  They  had  churches,  schools, 
and  convents  to  build,  and  they 
wanted  to  do  it  as  quietly,  and  with 
as  little  publicity  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  jealousy  of  the  Protestants 
might  not  be  aroused.  In  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  crazed  mobs  wreck¬ 
ed  and  looted  Catholic  churches.  Al¬ 
though  in  1834  a  mob  of  "Know- 
Nothings”  had  burned  a  convent  in 
Charlestown,  the  "better-bred”  Bos¬ 
tonians  merely  looked  upon  Catho¬ 
lics  with  disdain.  They  did  not  so 
much  persecute  Catholics,  as  refuse 
them  their  cooperation.  Catholics 
were  jeered  out  of  the  militia.  They 
were  not  elected  or  appointed  to 
offices.  The  charter  of  Holy  Cross 
College  at  Worcester  was  not 
granted  for  several  years.  A  multi¬ 
tude  of  sensationally  inaccurate  anti- 
Catholic  pamphlets  inflamed  the 
minds  of  many  fine,  decent  people 
against  Catholics,  and  furnished  a 
great  deal  of  unwarranted  support 
to  the  "Native  American”  move¬ 
ment.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  great  painter  and  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  telegraph,  was  genuinely 
terrified  by  the  "horror”  that  he  be¬ 


lieved  to  exist  behind  the  walls  of 
churches  and  monasteries.  The  dis¬ 
dain  shown  toward  them  had  made 
them  distrustful  of  Protestant  Bos¬ 
tonians,  yet  paradoxically  enough,  it 
was  Orestes  Brownson,  a  former 
Protestant  Bostonian,  who  became 
their  most  ardent  champion. 

Daniel  Sargent  says,  "It  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  the  least  servile 
journalist  who  has  ever  existed  in 
this  country  was  a  Catholic.”  In  his 
passion  for  truth,  Brownson  had  no 
regard  for  position.  By  preaching 
Authority,  he,  at  one  time,  made 
enemies  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  who 
had  come  to  America  for  liberty. 
On  another  occasion,  by  preaching 
liberty,  he  alienated  the  Episcopacy, 
who  felt  that  he  was  misrepresent¬ 
ing  the  relationship  of  Church  and 
State.  Once  he  was  in  such  dis¬ 
favor  that  the  Archbishop  of  Balti¬ 
more  requested  that  he  remove  an 
Episcopal  letter  of  commendation 
from  the  back  cover  of  his  Review. 
His  Review  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  Catholics,  even  though  they  did 
not  always  agree  with  him.  Catholic 
authors  especially  realized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  editorial  opinion.  He 
was  known  to  them  as  "The  Re¬ 
viewer.”  No  book  was  considered 
to  be  a  success  unless  he  had  passed 
upon  its  merits.  Before  his  death, 
many  bishops,  spontaneously  and  in¬ 
dividually,  let  him  know  of  their 
appreciation  and  hailed  him  as  the 
founder  of  the  Catholic  Press. 

Brownson  realized  that  if  Catholic 
principles  were  ever  to  influence 
the  nation,  the  great  social  ques¬ 
tions  had  to  be  discussed  from  a 
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Catholic  standpoint.  His  stand  on 
slavery  is  typical  of  his  passionate 
interest  in  important  controversies. 

In  Brownson’ s  day  the  most  im¬ 
portant  political  issue  was  slavery. 
At  first,  Brownson  favored  slavery, 
and  regarded  Abolitionists  as  dan¬ 
gerous  fanatics.  He  resented,  how¬ 
ever,  the  arrogance  of  the  South, 
and  realized  that  the  Southern  fac¬ 
tion  was  fighting  for  control  of  the 
government.  He  criticized  the  ad¬ 
ministration  for  timidity  and  un¬ 
certainty  in  crushing  the  rebellion. 
Thundering  for  immediate  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  slaves  his  journal 
even  condemned  Lincoln  as  "thick 
headed,”  "obstinate,”  and  "igno¬ 
rant.”  For  a  time  he  enjoyed  na¬ 
tional  prominence,  but  ill  health 
forced  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
scene. 

The  years  that  remained  were  a 
struggle  against  the  inevitable.  He 
was  a  very  old  man  (although  he 
had  just  passed  sixty).  He  had 
lost  two  sons  in  the  Civil  War.  His 
eyesight,  never  too  strong,  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  fail.  His  hair  was  white; 
his  limbs  were  twisted  with  pain. 
Many  of  his  friends  had  left  him. 
The  Holy  See  had  looked  unfavor¬ 
ably  on  his  work.  He  was  a  dis¬ 
couraged  old  man.  Yet,  through 
all  these  hardships,  he  never  wav¬ 
ered  in  his  faith.  In  an  unfriendly 
world  it  was  the  one  source  of  con¬ 
solation  to  him,  shining  like  a 
friendly  beacon  through  a  stormy 
night. 

Week  after  week,  he  labored  to 
publish  his  Review.  His  sight  was 
gone,  his  hearing,  too.  His  limbs 


would  move,  but  only  with  difficulty, 
yet  his  unconquerable  soul  was  as 
active  as  it  had  been  in  his  youth. 
His  articles  had  lost  none  of  their 
force.  Even  to  the  end,  he  still 
wrote  with  his  former  journalistic 
vigor.  In  October,  1875,  with  a 
moving  valete  to  his  friends,  he 
ceased  the  publication  of  the  Review. 

In  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  he 
lived  with  his  daughter  Sarah, 
whose  life  he  made  miserable  with 
his  cantankerousness.  He  forced 
everyone  to  minister  to  him  and  his 
daughter  insisted  that  he  assumed  an 
infirm  air  only  to  excite  pity.  In  1875, 
Sarah  had  a  child,  whom  her  father 
declared  to  be  a  true  Brownson. 
Delighted  with  his  grandson,  the 
old  man  relaxed,  and  passed  his 
last  days  in  quiet.  He  visited  his 
son,  Henry,  in  Detroit,  became 
sick,  and  died  at  dawn,  Easter  Mon¬ 
day,  April  17th,  1876.  Although 
he  was  buried  in  Detroit,  his  re¬ 
mains  were  later  transferred  to  the 
Brownson  Memorial  Chapel  at 
Notre  Dame  University,  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

Thus  there  passed  from  the 
American  scene  a  truly  remarkable 
man.  By  some  strange  quirk  of 
fate  he  is  virtually  unknown  to¬ 
day,  although  he  dominated  his  own 
era  with  his  forceful  personality. 
His  predominant  passion  was  love 
of  truth.  In  search  of  it  he  paid 
no  heed  to  personal  likes  or  dis¬ 
likes,  bonds  of  friendship,  worldly 
esteem,  or  wealth,  but  pressed  for¬ 
ward  like  Galahad  in  search  of  the 
Holy  Grail.  With  the  following 
words,  this  great  American  Cath- 
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olic  journalist  departed  from  this 
life.  These  are  from  the  final  edi¬ 
tion  of  Brownson’ s  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view: 

I  have,  and  I  desire  to  have,  no 
home  out  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  which  I  am  more  than  satisfied, 
and  which  I  love  as  the  dearest,  ten- 
derest,  and  most  affectionate  mother. 
My  only  ambition  is  to  live  and  die 
in  her  communion.  I  love  my  Cath¬ 
olic  brethren,  I  love  and  venerate 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  especially  of  the  Church 
in  my  own  country.  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  them,  beyond  any  power 
of  language  of  mine  to  express.  I 
hope  I  am  grateful  to  them,  but 
only  God  can  adequately  reward 
them.  To  the  Catholic  community, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  whom  for 
thirty-one  years  I  have  served  as  a 
Catholic  publicist,  less  efficiently  than 
I  wished,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
generous  support  they  have  given, 
and  the  measure  of  confidence  they 
have  placed  in  me  and  my  Review, 
and  it  is  not  without  a  pang  at  part¬ 
ing  with  old  and  dear  friends,  that 
I  take  my  leave  of  them  as  a  re¬ 
viewer.  But  it  must  be;  though  in 
some  other  way,  I  may  continue  to 
labor,  as  long  as  I  am  able,  for  the 
cause  so  dear  to  me  and  to  them, 
and  I  hope  they  will  not  forget  to 
remember  me  in  their  prayers. 
Valete,  dear  friends,  and  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  rest  on  you  and  your 
labors. 

Catholic  journalism,  before 
Brownson,  was  utterly  lacking  in 
vitality.  He  had  struck  off  its 
chains  with  the  thundering  power 


of  his  mighty  voice.  He  was  the 
Stentor  who  called  to  the  world, 
and  made  it  listen.  His  prose  was 
ranked  with  the  most  forceful  of 
the  English  language.  He  was 
the  epitome  of  what  every  jour¬ 
nalist  should  be;  he  could  discuss 
any  subject  at  great  length,  he  would 
not  lose  his  head  no  matter  how  ex¬ 
citing  the  controversy,  his  meaning 
was  always  perfectly  clear  to  the 
plainest  reader,  but  never  common¬ 
place  to  the  most  learned.  In  his 
day,  there  were  other  great  Catholic 
journalists  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  Critics  say  that  New¬ 
man  was  more  subtle  and  Veuillot 
more  brilliant,  but  all  agree  that 
Brownson  had  no  equal  in  force. 
What  is  more,  he  swayed  minds 
as  an  individual,  and  his  influence 
may  be  attributed  to  none  but 
himself.  For  thirty  years  he  la¬ 
bored  alone  to  publish  his  Review, 
toiling  night  after  night,  writing 
when  his  tired,  half-blind  eyes 
could  hardly  discern  the  script  on 
paper  before  him,  or  when  the 
pain  in  his  tired  limbs  forced  him 
to  clutch  the  edge  of  his  desk. 
Single-handed,  for  a  generation, 
he  hurled  his  thunderbolts  into  the 
midst  of  every  major  controversy. 
In  his  day  he  was  considered  worthy 
of  the  opposition  of  the  strong 
leaders  in  the  economic,  political, 
and  religious  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 
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The  Case  For  Functionalism 
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restored  until  they  have  returned 
again  to  the  land.  This  alone  can 
constitute  a  normal  society.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  are  entitled  to  level  the 
gravest  charges  against  a  kind  of 
society  that  has  produced  such  an  ab¬ 
normality  in  our  time.  We  are  some¬ 
what  late  in  doing  so;  as  K.  L. 
Kenrick  has  said,  "We  did  not  real¬ 
ize  that  Capitalism  was  prepared  to 
destroy  the  human  race  in  order  to 
save  itself.” 

We  have  seen  the  problem  of 
social  justice  in  all  its  essential 
phases.  We  have  also  seen  the  ar¬ 
gument  that  we  cannot  solve  the 
problem  by  reforming  Industrial 
Capitalist  society.  The  very  nature 
of  its  operations  is  unalterably  op¬ 
posed  to  such  reform.  We  cannot 
compromise  with  the  nature  of  the 
work  it  demands.  Its  assembly  lines 
and  great  machines  have  produced 
an  irresponsible,  subdivided  kind  of 
labor,  devoid  of  pleasure  or  the  skill 
of  craft.  Its  production  of  goods, 
whipped  on  by  greed  and  the  speed 
of  machines,  is  so  far  ahead  of  de¬ 
mand  that  it  forces  a  struggle  for 
world  markets  and  an  international 
rivalry  that  culminates  in  destructive 
war.  Its  massing  of  men  in  the 
cities  has  seriously  unbalanced  agri¬ 
culture,  and  produced  the  greatest 
crisis  in  the  world’s  whole  history  of 
growing  and  eating  food.  The  in¬ 


evitable  solution,  then,  must  be  a 
return  to  that  kind  of  society  which 
provides  the  true  philosophy  of  la¬ 
bor,  in  which  every  man  can  be  an 
artist  at  his  work.  By  that  I  mean 
simply  that  he  is  to  express  his 
whole  nature  in  his  activity.  His 
nature  as  a  man  is  that  of  a  rational 
animal;  he  is  composed  of  a  body 
and  soul  which  are  separated  only 
once,  and  then  temporarily,  by  death 
itself.  Industrialism  has  no  right  to 
separate  them  practically,  even  for 
eight  hours  a  day.  In  that  true 
society  to  which  men  must  return, 
the  importance  of  land  and  physical 
labor  will  be  paramount.  But  I 
guard  against  overemphasis.  I  do 
not  advocate  a  society  in  which  all 
poets  must  be  farmers.  I  say  only 
that  tilling  the  soil  is  still  the  first 
of  the  arts,  and  it  cannot  be  done 
with  machinery;  it  must  be  done  with 
the  love  and  physical  labor  of  man. 
The  soil  is  an  organism  and  ma¬ 
chinery  will  always  be  its  instrument 
of  execution.  The  importance  of 
agriculture  has  not  been  overstress¬ 
ed,  when  we  consider  that  society 
begins  with  the  Person  and  his 
Family.  For  it  is  still  incumbent 
upon  that  Person  to  feed  himself 
and  his  Family  by  the  sweat  of  his 
own  strong  labor  in  producing  the 
fruits  of  the  earth. 
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FOUR  A.  M. 


Four! 

Oh  wagons  swollen  with  milk! 
Were  I  a  blind  man, 

You  would  be  my  sun, 
Announcing  day. 

I  have  been  one 

With  pressing  plaster  walls 

Until  you  came, 

Stark-orating  that  I’m  a  name, 
That  I  am  not  a  pain, 
Throbbing  well 
Within  the  organ  of  night; 
Wagons,  you  are  bright 
With  daytime  misery. 

The  kind  of  pain  you  bring 
Is  mystical, 

It  can  commune 
With  an  evident  other, 

A  daylight  brother, 

Making  him  sing, 

Knowing  that  he  is  not 
Alone  in  pain. 

What  absurdity 

You  make  of  my  woe-rapture, 

Wagons, 

How  bumpkinish  my  woes, 


How  apt  your 
Flagons; 

I  am  eating  goodly  sections  of  my¬ 
self 

When  your  ricochets 
Of  bottle  and  silly  metal  are  heard; 
White  where  there  was  blackness, 
Sweet  where  there  was  gall, 

You  are  all 

That  can  be  had 

To  meet  the  horror 

Of  a  cold  taut-blanket  bed. 

You  have  led 

Me  out  of  endless  reason, 

In  the  winter  season 

Of  my  reasoned  spurn  of  love. 

Rattle  wagons, 

Tattle  wagons 
Of  the  day  you  bring; 

Dark  day,  it  is  true, 

But  not  the  cling, 

Not  the  throttle-dark 
Of  night; 

Rattle,  wagons. 

Four! 


— JOE  DEVER 
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Editorially 


"MY  CUP  RUNNETH  OVER!” 

A  pair  of  little  active  brothers  — 
Livingstone  by  name,  great  skippers 
on  the  foot,  great  rubbers  of  the 
hands,  who  kept  a  book  shop  over 
against  the  University  building  — 
had  been  debauched  to  play  the  part 
of  publishers.  We  four  were  to  be 
conjunct  editors  and,  what  was  the 
main  point  of  the  concern,  to  print 
our  own  works;  while  by  every  rule 
of  arithmetic  —  the  flatterer  of  cre¬ 
dulity  —  the  adventure  must  succeed 
and  bring  great  profit.  Well,  well: 
it  was  a  bright  vision. 

— Stevenson,  A  College  Magazine 

I 

I  HAVE  never  learned  fully  how 
to  say  good-bye.  Farewells  are  things 
that  should  be  yelled  from  a  moving 
taxi,  or  a  chugging  train,  or  a  drifting 
steamer;  it  is  the  best  way.  I  say  good¬ 
bye,  and  say  good-bye  again,  and 
look  and  say  good-bye,  until  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  I  am  not  going  away. 
Thus  it  is  that  my  good-byes  take  on 
the  inversion  of  hellos,  and  when  I 
am  finally  gone  the  thing  or  person 
left  is  rather  relieved.  So  I  will  not 
turn  and  run  from  Stylus,  oh  no,  I  am 
going  to  say  good-bye  to  Stylus  so 
much  that  Stylus  will  think  I  have 
come  back  from  wherever  I  am  to  go 
and  Stylus  will  be  almost  glad  to  rid 
herself  of  this  din  which  will  be  my 
good-byes. 

Herself,  I  said.  Stylus  is  a  woman, 


whose  great  and  only  beauty  lies  in 
that  given  to  her  by  the  men  who 
clamor  about  her.  I  have  been  going 
steady  with  her  for  all  of  four  years; 
she  has  been  good  to  me,  and  I  have 
been  grateful.  Yet  she  is  a  fickle 
wench.  You  see,  she  has  four  other 
boy  friends,  no  one  of  whom  has  ever 
left  me  alone  with  her  for  a  minute. 
Often  I  have  asked  her  to  tell  these 
others  off  that  I  might  monopolize 
her  completely.  Sometimes  I  think 
her  fickleness  is  love,  for  she  has 
continued  to  blow  kisses  at  these 
others  who  are  forever  elbowing  me, 
waving  manuscripts  in  my  face, 
writing  little  sugared  lyrics  to  her, 
taking  her  to  visit  all  their  friends. 
Many  times  I  wish  I  had  never  met 
her,  she  is  such  a  problem.  I  told  her 
I  would  leave  her  someday,  but  she 
has  always  laughed;  now  perhaps  she 
will  believe  me. 

Once  there  was  a  freshman  who 
fell  in  love  with  Stylus;  he  peeked 
out  at  her  from  behind  gargoyles;  he 
stood  in  open-mouthed  amazement 
whenever  he  met  her  lovers.  Once 
he  went  to  see  her;  he  found  her 
with  a  lover.  This  lover  was  a 
scrawny  little  fellow  who  floundered 
about  in  an  armchair.  He  had  the 
most  feverish  eyes  that  the  freshman 
had  ever  seen;  they  burnt  with  desire 
to  make  her  beautiful,  to  make  her 
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lyric  and  stately,  to  make  her  a  real 
Catholic  lady.  It  was  he  who  taught 
him  to  woo  her,  as  much  by  what 
his  eyes  said  as  by  what  his  tongue 
said.  She  took  a  poem  from  the 
freshman  more  for  the  wideness  of 
his  eyes  than  the  worth  of  the  verse. 

Then  the  lover  with  the  burning 
eyes  told  the  freshman  with  the 
widened  eyes  all  about  the  things  he 
should  read  if  he  wanted  to  get 
friendly  with  Stylus.  He  said  that 
he  was  all  set  to  go  steady  with  her 
the  next  year  and  that  he  would  see 
this  little  freshman  then. 

He  never  saw  that  freshman  then; 
the  fire  in  his  eyes  was  too  much  for 
him  and  he  died.  Stylus  wept  for  a 
time  and  then  sought  out  new  loves. 
That  is  what  she  always  does. 

The  little  freshman  became  a  little 
sophomore  and  now  he’d  swagger 
a  bit  when  Stylus  was  around,  and 
now  he’d  think  about  the  little 
feverish  guy  and  do  a  lot  of  reading 
when  he  should  have  been  writing 
speeches  in  which  synecdoche  must 
occur  at  least  seven  times. 

There  were  others,  too.  There  was 
a  chaperon  who  always  dressed  in 
black  and  wouldn’t  let  Stylus  out 
of  sight.  The  sophomore  figured 
that  this  guy  was  in  the  know  on 
Stylus  so  he  went  to  see  him. 

"You  have  the  touch,”  said  Black- 
dress. 

"Yah?”  said  the  sophomore. 

He  had  the  touch;  that  meant  he 
was  a  poet;  that  meant  Stylus  would 
give  him  a  tumble. 

"Have  you  got  a  friend?”  he  asked 
Stylus  one  day. 

"Why  is  that?”  she  returned. 


"It  is  because  I  have  one!”  Touch 
answered. 

"Bring  him  around,”  she  said. 

Touch  (that  is  what  they  called 
the  sophomore)  had  a  friend  who 
was  named  Rock.  This  Rock  fellow 
came  around  and  soon  Blackdress 
said:  "I  have  a  job  for  you.  Stylus 
would  like  to  know  what  all  this 
Gothic  stuff  means.  It  would  please 
her  very  much.”  So  Rock  wrote  an 
essay  for  Stylus  and  she  was  so  happy. 

Then  came  Darkgold.  He  was 
dark  but  he  wrote  all  in  gold  and 
turned  his  smiles,  which  were  all  in 
gold,  to  poetry.  Or  so  it  seemed  to 
Touch. 

"I  like  Stylus,”  said  Darkgold;  "I 
am  her  classic  poet,”  he  continued. 

"You  are  a  classic,”  said  Mouse. 
He  was  a  writer  of  short  stories  and 
he  made  Blackdress  laugh  so  much 
that  he  did  not  see  him  flirting  with 
Stylus. 

"You  write  good  short  stories,” 
she  said,  "but  you  are  a  mouse.  It  is 
hard  to  love  a  mouse  but  I  will  try.” 

"I  distinguish,”  said  Bulldog;  "a 
mouse  is  a  creature  of  God  every  bit 
as  much  as  a  Pekinese.” 

"What  have  you  there?”  asked 
Stylus. 

"I  have  a  compelling  essay  on  the 
liturgy  which  I  know  you  will  not 
like.  It  is  called  'Lumen  Christi.’  ” 

"I  will  like  it,”  said  Blackdress. 

"That  is  because  you  are  Black¬ 
dress,”  said  Stylus. 

Therefore,  five  sophomores,  Black¬ 
dress,  and  a  beautiful  woman  had  a 
job  to  do,  which  was  to  make  her 
more  beautiful.  Many  at  Blackdress 
Academy  did  not  think  she  was  beau- 
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tiful.  Touch  said:  "It  is  because  you 
do  not  know  how  to  dress;  that  makes 
them  think  you  are  not  beautiful." 

"We  shall  be  sure  she  is  beautiful 
before  we  buy  her  dresses,"  said 
Blackdress. 

"I  agree,"  said  Rock. 

"I  disagree,"  said  Mouse. 

"I  distinguish,"  said  Bulldog. 

"Buy  her  dresses,"  said  Touch. 

"Yes,  I  want  dresses,"  said  Stylus. 

"I  hold  the  money,"  answered 
Blackdress;  "no  dresses!" 

"When  shall  we  buy  dresses?"  de¬ 
manded  Touch! 

"When  the  others  have  the  touch,” 
said  Blackdress. 

So  Touch  the  poet  had  to  wait  two 
years  while  four  others  became  poets. 
He  went  lots  of  places  with  Stylus 
and  saw  lots  of  wonders.  Blackdress 
often  interrupted  him  when  he  was 
telling  her  things. 

Blackdress  said:  "There  are  cer¬ 
tain  things  you  cannot  tell  Stylus;  be 
careful  what  you  say.” 

For  a  while  Touch  would  punch 
walls  and  stick  out  his  tongue  at 
Blackdress,  but  when  he  would  see 
how  four  young  writers  were  becom¬ 
ing  poets  because  of  listening  to  what 
Blackdress  said,  he  would  send  Stylus 
love  lyrics  and  all  would  be  well 
again. 

One  day  Stylus  said  to  Touch: 
"How  about  going  steady?" 

Touch  answered,  "What  about  the 
others?" 

"We  are  poets  now,"  shouted 
Rock. 

"I  distinguish,"  said  Bulldog.  "We 
are  poets,  essayists,  apologists,  nov¬ 
elists  and  Catholics!" 


"Are  you  really?"  asked  Black¬ 
dress. 

"Yes!"  they  shouted. 

"Now  we  shall  buy  dresses,"  he 
continued,  "Touch,  how  much  do 
you  need?" 

"How  much  have  you  got?"  re¬ 
turned  Touch. 

They  bought  dresses. 

Touch  went  steady. 

II 

Good-bye  again,  Stylus! 

I  want  to  say  good-bye  for  all  those 
wonderful  people  who  for  three 
years  have  been  talking  about  us,  say¬ 
ing  things  about  us  that  have  been  all 
awry.  They  are  the  down-levellers, 
the  banana-peel  tycoons,  the  howlers 
and  back-of-the-hand  nippers,  who 
have  not  liked  us,  Stylus,  you  and  me 
and  the  poets  and  Blackdress.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  a  story. 

Once  there  was  a  person  named 
Mani;  he  was  a  heretic,  who  said: 
"The  flesh  is  evil,  all  matter  is  evil." 
Soon  people  began  to  believe  him; 
they  wanted  to  jump  out  of  their 
bodies,  they  hated  God’s  world,  they 
hated  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  and 
smell.  One  day  the  Pope  got  mad. 
"Man  is  a  creature  composed  of  body 
and  soul!”  he  said.  "The  Word  was 
made  flesh!"  he  shouted.  Lots  did 
not  hear  the  Pope,  lots  at  Blackdress 
Academy. 

"You  are  Manicheans,"  said  the 
Stylus  poets;  "man  is  a  creature  com¬ 
posed  of  body  and  soul." 

"You  are  Protestants,"  said  the 
Stylus  poets;  "you  do  not  listen  to  the 
Pope." 

"This  is  nineteen  hundred  and 
forty-two,"  said  the  Stylus  poets;  "we 
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must  learn  to  fight  with  the  weapons 
of  our  enemies.” 

That  is  why  there  have  been  snig- 
gerings,  Stylus ,  that  is  why  there  have 
been  jackals,  that  is  why  there  has 
been  a  fine  new  Stylus. 

We  are  modern,  we  will  shout  it 
from  the  Tower;  we  have  courage, 
we  will  not  stop  writing  when  we 
leave  you,  Stylus;  we  are  Catholics; 
man  is  not  a  Protestant  or  a  Jew  or 
a  Buddhist,  he  is  the  image  of  God; 
we  are  Americans,  there  is  a  job  to  do. 

III 

Good-bye,  now! 

Say  good-bye  to  Mike  for  us,  will 
yuh?  You  know  him;  he’s  our 
printer,  he’s  that  roly-poly  Italian 
who  has  been  so  much  a  part  of  Stylus 
for  so  long  a  time. 

He  does  not  say:  "The  Stylus ”  he 
says  "Thee  Stylus'.” 

That  is  right,  Mike,  "Thee  Stylus!” 

The  Keys  Of  the  Kingdom  To 
Come,  that  is  the  way  A.  J.  Cronin 
should  have  monikered  his  book,  says 
Mike. 

Good-bye,  Mike. 

Two  in  the  morning  and  Touch 
hinting  around  for  ham  and  eggs. 
Two  in  the  afternoon  and  Mike  wait¬ 
ing  for  Rock  to  measure  up  the  gal¬ 
leys. 

And  Mike  worrying  about  copy, 
and  we  worrying  about  cuts,  and 
Adolf  Hitler  dancing  on  the  Zuyder 
Zee. 

"Thee  Stylus!” 

IV 

Good-bye  again! 

Say  so  long  to  the  under  classmen. 
Tell  them  we  don’t  want  this  book  to 
go  into  a  tailspin.  It’s  wide  open;  all 


they  need  is  "moxie,”  lots  of  un- 
stodgy  reading,  hard  work,  and  a 
tongue  always  ready  to  dart  out  at 
Manicheans.  We  need  writers  now, 
we  need  Catholic  and  American  writ¬ 
ers  more  than  ever.  The  Stylus  poets 
will  hew  a  trail  down  the  hill  there, 
but  we  demand  to  be  followed.  Go 
at  it;  it’s  all  yours! 

V 

Gee,  good-bye,  now! 

No  more  rackets,  no  more  "cuff¬ 
ing”  in  the  book  store,  no  more  ban¬ 
quets,  no  more  fancy  letterheads,  no 
more  huffy  letters  from  fluffy  little 
Catholic  college  girls,  no  more  fan 
mail  from  that  one  who  has  just 
written  her  fifty-ninth  poem,  no  more 
reviews  in  the  Heights,  no  more  beer 
with  dilettantes,  no  more  literary 
salons,  no  more  bronx  cheers  in  the 
lunch  room,  no  more  slinking  past 
the  Dean’s  office,  no  more  "Hey  Bos¬ 
tons”  by  Father  McGovern,  no  more 
heresies,  no  more  Sammy  Shafter,  no 
more  Jane  Prosy.  .  .  . 

G’bye,  Blackdress.  There  are  five 
geniuses  in  the  freshman  class,  I  am 
sure  of  it!  The  Saints  preserve  you 
from  fire,  flood,  famine,  old  age,  and 
contemporary  literature! 

G’bye,  Tom  Heath.  Perhaps  you’ll 
be  going  steady  with  Stylus  someday! 
Take  care  of  her,  will  yuh? 

G’bye,  Bulldog!  You’re  just  wait¬ 
ing  for  Belloc  to  croak,  aren’t  you? 
You’ve  got  the  stuff,  pal! 

G’bye,  Mouse!  I’m  cornin’  and 
live  with  you  and  Mary,  ain’t  it? 
When’s  your  novel  start? 

G’bye,  Darkgold!  And  remember 
the  woods  are  full  of  Minnie-ha-has. 
How’s  that  book  of  verse  coming? 
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G’bye,  Apeneck.  Did  you  put  that 
blonde  on  the  mailing  list? 

G’bye,  little  Jiji!  "Read  H.  L. 
Mencken,  George  Jean  Nathan,  and 
keep  going  to  the  theatuh!” 

G’bye,  Stav!  The  only  one  left  at 
Blackdress  Academy  who  yells  "Hey 
Boston!”  What  a  photographer! 

It  would  perhaps  be  still  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  who  read  it.  Poor  yellow 


sheet  that  looked  so  hopefully  in  the 
Livingstone’s  window !  Poor  harm¬ 
less  paper  that  might  have  gone  to 
print  a  Shakespeare  on,  and  was 
instead  so  clumsily  defaced  with 
nonsense.  And,  shall  I  say,  Poor 
Editors  ? 

Yes,  you  shall.  Poor  without 
Stylus,  poorest  of  the  poor.  .  .  . 

J.  D. 


ylfter  cWaiting  for  yl  'To  mi  it 

I  watched  a  clock  on  a  steeple. 

The  hands  moved  slowly. 

It  seemed  unholy 

To  watch  the  clock  on  the  steeple, 

Because  for  all  of  the  people 
The  hands  were  death. 

With  each  short  breath 
I  wished  I  was  not  one  of  the  people! 

PAUL  H.  VAN  WART 
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Porter’s  Lodge 


surprising  dashes  of  short  stories  in  the 
back  pages,  or  a  flash  of  poetry.  It  was 
a  job  that  called  for  compliments.  For 
the  present,  however,  our.,  policy  need 
not  change.  When  it  does,  it  shall  be 
to  review  the  Varsitarian,  University  of 
Saint  Thomas,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Our  college  has  no  need  to  manufac¬ 
ture  inspirations  ta.  action  for  our  men 
who  must  enter  the  armed  services.  What 
seems  striking  is  that  one  of  our  men  in 
the  pasjt  year  has  missed  a/  place  in  our 
honor.  A1  Horsfkl,  Jottr  past  football 
^>£ar,  was  killed  during  the  fall  while  on 
duty  with  jthe  Air  Corps.  As  the  flrst  of 
ounxien  to  die  in  The^service,  a  tribute 


There  is  a  note  of  suavity  about  the 
Lodge  that  will  strike  you  as  you  come 
in  now.  Currently  presiding  is  one  Mr. 

Davoc  whose  finesse  marks  a  new  policy 
in  this  institution.  It  was  not  always  so. 

Times  were  when  the  Lodge  had  more 
obvious  functions  than  the  ante-room  in 
>t.  Mary’s  Hall  where  you  have  Mr. 
ring  up  Faculty  members  on  the 
Lrd.  There  was  an  era  in  col- 
>tory  when  students  wore  the 
tonsura  Wid  took  an  oath  before  oral  ex¬ 
aminations"  not  to  assault  the  examiner, 
in  cases  of  flunking,  with  a  knife  or 
other  pointed  instrument!  The  Porter’s 
Lodge  then  was  generally  a  well-fortified 
station  in  the  cloister^vall  where  the  pysfcJSSe  him.  With  a  rough  third  of  the 
Brother  Porter  wopld  put  trust  in  God  student-body  already  in  the  armed  forces 

and  open  the  grating  ftj^isitors.  It  was  or  presently  to  place  themselves'  at  dis- 

the  place  where  Renaissance  gentlemen  posal,  some  recognition  should  be  given 

checked  their  poniards  before  receiving  the  spirit  in  which  Jesuit  men  can  meet 

the  hospitality  of  humanistic  Jesuits,  the  crisis.  We  have  plaques  and  trophies 

There  was  frequently  more  oT  a  problem  for  our  teams  who  showed  their  sports- 

to  prevent  a  blunderbuss,  rather  than  manship  on  the  gridiron.  What  have  we 

overdue  Freshman  themes,  from  being  for  our  heroes? 

thrust/ through  the  window.  With  a  reassurance  that  one  born  for 

Those  Dark  Ages  are  happily  past,  the  gallows  will  never  die  by  drowning, 

since  the  Enlightment  and  Liberalism  our  senior  editors  can  look  ahead  with 

have  rendered  academic  freedom  more  a  little  humor.  The  chief  humorist  on 

secure  than  did  bulls  and  bastions.  We  the^taff,  it  seems,  will  be  our  principal 

are  in  an  age  of  singular  civilization,  contributrom-K)  the  war  effort,  since  Joe 

you  think,  as  you  leave  the  switchboard.  Pazniokas  is  also  our  class  chemist.  A 

Across  the  hall  is  the  post  of  the  local 
Air-raid  Warden. 

This  is  notThe  most  valetudinary  mam 
ner  to  check  out  of  the  Lodge.  It  is 
largely  due  to  a  pang  of  conscience  abqjit  Supply  Corps,  ^and  contributor  Bob  Muse 


iokas  is 

is  apparently  in  as 
emaneJsas  an^dl-scholastic  bail¬ 
er.  On  the  string  we  have  our  ace 
apologist,  Joe  Nolan,  on  his  way  into  the 


Exchanges.  Actually  it  has  not  been 
our  policy  to  maintain  an  Exchange  De¬ 
partment.  Our  editors  have  held  some 
scruples  against  periodically  chucking  lit¬ 
erary  nosegays  of  doubtful  criticism.  Nor 
has  the  example  of  contemporary  college 
mags  particularly  changed  our  convic¬ 
tion.  The  only  times  we  have  had  cause 
to  flinch  was  when  we  were  reading  suc¬ 
cessive  issues  of  a  college  paper  called 
the  Varsitarian.  This  was  frank  jour¬ 
nalism,  but  it  created  a  campus  paper  par 
excellence.  The  editors  concentrated  upon 
academic  news  and  sports  but  there  were 


Civilian  Pilot  Training.  Editor  Joe 
)ever  has  been  jumping  down  from  the 
office-chairs,  and  more  recently,  from  the 
desk,-  in  anticipation  of  dive-bombing 
with  the  Navy.  Among  the  scrubs  are 
Leo  Murphy  and  Jack  Ross,  on  applica¬ 
tion  for  Coast  Guard  and  Naval  Reserves, 
trying  to  persuade  each  other  to  scrub 
the  floor  by  way  of  getting  into  practise. 
Our  quarters,  incidentally,  are  now  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  locker. 

This  is  the  only  space  left  to  say  it. 
Ave  atque  Vale. 


t? 


